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Jeremiah Jones's Housekeeping, 


BY HELEN M. WINSLOW 





« Wuart about the meat?” says he, comin’ to | way I thought of it once and then—wal, I kinder | thing for breakfast. 
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** But what ails the fire? and 
where's that coffee ?”’ 

“ What coffee ?"’ says I. 

“ Why, I thought I made some coffee; any- 


| 

“ Now I’m going to have my breakfast,” ane! 
| he, comin’ back again when he’d got the cats 
| chased out again: 


way. “What be you goin’ to eat for break- 

| fast ie 

| I hadn’t forgot about myself, but not feelin’ 

| hungry, and knowin’ there wasn't enough for both, 

| I'd made up my mind to go without, so I said, 
“ Nothin’. I ain’t hungry and don't want any 


the bedroom door, his hands covered with flour | forgot, inthe pressure of other business, all about | it?” 


and drippin’ dough at every step. “ I want some 
pork for breakfast, don’t 1?” 
“ Course,” says I. “ You should have thought 


of that and got another piece on fryin’ before | an hour or two ago, I set ’em off into the sink and | food he could take, so I said nothing to disturb 
you got your hands into the dough, we have to/| forgot ’em and they ain’¢ bilin’ hot, someway.” | him. 


keep all these things along in our minds at once. 


| the coffee, and the potatoes.” 


“ What about the potatoes?” says I. 
“Nothin’,” says he, “‘ only when they biled dry 


“Yes,” says I, laughin’. ‘* That's another of 


| My pardner laughed and then subsided into a | 


season of—apparently—calm thought. I thought 
| mebbe meditation would be the best kind of 


Finally he spoke out : 
“ Flavilly,” says he, “is this the way women’s 


Women don’t tackle one piece of work and keep | the things you have to keep track of. Is there | work alwuz goes?” 


their minds right on that till it’s done. 
have to keep track of half a dozen or more 
things all at once, and keep as many irons in the 
fire all the time without bernin’ any of ’em. 
Never mind the pork. Go down the cellar when 
you get the bread moulded and get 


They | any chicken left ?” 


pesky cats,” says he. “ I guess I'll eat bread and 


| milk for my breakfast. Is ther’ any doughnuts? ”’ | 
' «RBut,”’ says I, ‘Cit’s only because women are ' 


“No,” says I. “The company eat ’em all up. 


| * No,” says 1, laughin’ in my sleeve, although 
“« Yes, two bones that I got away from them} with a calm exterior, “‘ you never see things go 


on this way when I was up around, did you ?” 
He confessed he hadn't. 


Good thing I don’t, ain’t | 


| taught you that my work z of some impor- 
tance—” 

** Importance ?”’ says he in a wild way, “ why 
the kitchen is really the main-spring of the uni- 
verse. The idea of askin’ one woman to run it 
alone. /'m goin’ after the Baraw girl.” 

** Jeremiah Rehoboam Jones!" says I in agi 
tated axents. “I wont have that Baraw girl in 


the house. Don’t you dare to hire one of that 
tribe,” and then as he set down again, and 
seemed kind of coolin’ off as it were, I went on 


land resumed. “If you'll go over to Tryphena’s 
and ask her to send over one of the girls to 
stay a few days till my ankle is well, that's all 
the girl we shall need. Build up a fire first, for 
that bread’s ready to put in the oven.” 

** Dum the bread anyway,” says he, out of all 
patience, but he went out and started the fire 
just the same. 

I lay back in the bed thinkin’ my troubles was 

about over, and rejoicin’ in the 





some of the chicken left from yes- 
terday’s dinner. Have you greased 
your tins ?”’ 

“No, I ain’t,”’ says he. “ Is that 
one of the things you have to keep 
track of ?” 

“Yes,” says I. ‘“That’s one 
of the smallest ones, and least im- 
portant, but you'll have to take 
your hands out of the dough and 
get the tins and melt some butter, 
and—here, here, don’t wipe your 
hands there,”’ says I, as he wiped 
off a great smitch of bread on to 
the sides of his pant-legs. 

“ Wal, how do you get the con- 
sarned stuff off’n your hands, any 
way ?”’ says he, contemplatin’ the 
mouldin’-board, as the great mass 
of dough lay there tryin’ to wan- 
der off in a dozen different direc- 
tions. Then a bright thought hap- 
pened to strike me, and I hastened 
to say, 

“Here, you go and wash up 
your hands and then bring the 
mouldin’-board and flour-pan here’ 
tome. I believe I can set up in 
bed, and make the bread.” 

A sweet smile dawned upon 
Jeremiah Jones’s face at this sug- 
gestion, and he proceeded to wash 
his hands! In a minute he came 
in bearin’ the board under one 
arm, with the bread pressed up 
against his frock, and the pan of 
flour under the other. 

“ Now butter the tins and brin 
’em here,” says I, pulling mysell! 
up by the head-board. 

He brought ’em just as 
struck eight. 

** Good Lord!”’ sayshe. “ Eight 
o’clock, and the calves ain’t fed and 
I ain’t had my breakfast. I don’t 


the clock 
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seghow women manage anyway,” 
and he rushed out to feed the 
calves. 


JEREMIAH JONES’S HOUSEKEEPING.—* COME, LEss GET RIGHT IN AND GO HOME. 


WE AIN tT WANTED 


I sat up and took the mouldin’-board in my | But there’s that part of a custard pie down cellar, | used to it. They have,to keep the dozen differ- 
lap, and moulded the bread. But it hurt worse | that you forgot to bring up when you went for | ent wheels in the household machinery iled up 


than I thought, and when I got it into the tins, I 
shoved the flour off one side of -the bed and 
turned to lay down again. But in turnin’ I got 
on to my ankle, someway, and the next thing I 
knew, I was layin’ on my back, stranglin’ to 
death. For Jeremiah Jones had come in just as 
I hati fainted, and seein’ what had happened, 
hurried to the buttery for the camphire, which he 
brought. He poured out the stopper to have me 
smell of the bottle, but in his excitement, he tipped 
it up too far and about a half a pint of cam- 
phire flowed into my nostrils and over my face, 
completely saturating my clothes and the bed. 

Of course, I come to then. ' 

B gee Jones!” says I, as soon as I could 
speak. ‘What in the world! Did you want to 
kill me, Jeremiah ? ” 

«I wanted to bring you to, Flavilly,” says he, 
“and I did.” 

“Yes, you did,” says I, “I’m fully convinced 
of that. There, the cat’s in mischief again. 
can hear her on the buttery shelf.” 

And off he rushed again to the buttery where he 
found Tabby and the kittens, each of ’em with a 
good-sized piece of chicken which they was drag- 
gin’ round the floor. 





the meat.” 
He went down and got the pie. 


“ There ’tis,”’ says he, comin’ to the bed-room | men’s work ain’t nothin’ had better try it un once | set some store by me. 


door again and hoidin’ out the plate. 

The cats again. They had made clean work 
of it, and taken out all the inside. 

“« Now what ?” says he in discouraged tones. 

“I dunno,” says I, 

“Is there any cake or cookies ?”’ says he. 

“The company cleaned out everycrumb of 
cake, and every last scol!op of cooky,”’ says I. 

“Any ginger snaps? Any crackers? Any 
cheese ?”” says he, his voice risin’ with his emo- 
tions. 

“Not a ginger snap. Notacracker. Nota 
cheese,” says I. “Four slices of bread was all 
there was except the half of a custard-pie. Now 
do you wonder I groaned in spirit, when the last 
batch of company drove up to the door,—rela- 
tions or no relations?” says I. 

“No, Flavilly, I don’t,” says he. “I only 
wonder you didn’t show them the door.” 

And he went into the buttery and eat his bread 
and milk in silence. 
last scrap of bread; he came back. 


“I forgut about you,” says he, in a sheepish | will—only if this mornin’s 


After he had eaten up the | elbow. 


| and runnin’ at the same time and pace, and keep 
; on the alert every minute. Them that think wo- 
| for themselves.” 

** That’s so,” said my pardner, and again he 
settled off into another spell of thought. 

The clock struck nine 

“ Flavilly,” says he all of a sudden,“ I’m goin’ 
to geta hired girl! [ never see the time before 
when I thought you needed one, but I declar 7 
dunno how one woman can do all the work for 
a family.” 

“ You ain’t begun to know yet, what there is 
to do,” says I. “ Breakfast and the work that 
comes before it ain’t but a small part of the day’s 
; work. 7Zhat don’t begin till after the breakfast 
| dishes are all washed and put away,” 
| “I can go down to the flats and get that Bar- 
| aw girl, and get back before dinner,” says he, 

jumpin’ up and puttin’ on his hat. “ And I'll 
| hire her by the year. I'd rather run three farms 
| a year than one kitchen.” 

“ Jeremiah Jones!” says I, 'risin’ up on my 
“ Don’t you do no such thing. When 
I’m well I can get along without a girl, and I 
experience has 





aS 


effect of the much-needed lesson 
on Jeremiah, when I heard a sound 
of wheels, and then of voices 
Jeremiah went to the door, and 
there was his cousin by his first 
wife—Car’line Hogabone, and her 
three sisters, come over from the 
corners in Silas Dean’s picnic wa 
gon with the passengers to the 
village. 

** How do you do, cousin Jere- 
miah?”’ says half a dozen voices 
allto once. “ We've come down 
to spend the day with you, and 
have a guod old-fashioned visit.”’ 

But this was the last straw that 
broke the camel’s back—(though 
I don’t believe in calling my pard- 
ner names. ) 

“ Did you bring anything to eat 
with you ?”’ says he in grave tones. 

“Why, no, cousin Jeremiah,” 
said Car’line in her sweetest voice. 
* We jest come over to se// two 
baskets of eggs to the store, and 
thought we’d make a call on you 
at the same time.” 

“* Did you come prepared to go 
to work at once ?’’ he went on, 

* Cousin Jeremiah!” 





“Mr. Jones! exclaimed the 
mother-in-law and Car’line to- 
gether. 


“ Be any of you nusses—wet or 
dry?” said he in the same dry 
tones. 

“Cousin Jones! I’m ashamed 
of you!’ says Car’line, while the 
daughter that had a beau held up 
her fan and blushed dreadfully. 

« Cause we've been eat up clean, 
high and dry, by all the rest of 
our relations. Ther’ ain’t a thing 
to eat, and Flavilly is sick abed 
with a sprain on her ankle.” 

“* Come,” says Car’line, handing 
back one of the baskets to the 
younger sister and calling to 
the older for the other one. ‘Come, less get 
right in and go home. We ain’t wanted here, 
| and I ain't one io visit where I ai#’¢ wanted when 
| the’s folks and to spare that want to see me and 
But mind you, Jeremiah 
| Jones,”’ says she, seatin’ herself and shakin’ her 
parasol at him, **mind you, I nor none of mine 
don’t ever darken your doors again, never.” 

“Go, then,” yelled my pardner. “ Dum it 
I won't be rode to death by any of my relations. 
They sa pint beyond which company and rela- 
tions cease to be a pleasure and become a durned 
nuisance. That time has come in this house, and 
I say gimme peace, even if it’s only to be had 
at the expense of all our relations, mine and 
Flavilly’s too. Go, and welcome toit,” says he, 
as they disappeared through the gate shakin’ their 
parasols and fans, and makin’ up faces from the 
back end of the wagon. Except the grown-up 
daughter, she was faintin’ away. 

“Go,” shouted my pardner after’em. “Go, 
| and good riddance to bad rubbage.” 

** Now,” says he, comin’ in with the air of a 
| victor. ‘Now I’m goin’ down to Trypheny's 
| after one of the girls. I'll lock the door cn you, 

so’t you shan’t be pestered with any more rela- 
| tions, too. But first I’m goin’ to tackle them cats. 
| The’ve made trouble enough in this family.” 








HEKE. 
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And as he went out to kill the cats, I heard | 


him mutterian’ to himself: 


“Tf Z’d been born a woman I’d commit susan- | 


side the very first thing I did, so I would.” 
-_ toe — : 
(For Tue Laviss’ Home Journat.] 


AMUSEMENTS FOR CHILDREN. 


THE lengthening, yellow days of late Febru- | 
ary are here; country schools have closed until | the threads across the room, making a loud, 
May; the little people are at home, disconso- | rattling y Babe 


than if you had let them wearily fret away the 
afternoon hours. 

One more new track that the children lately 
started for themselves, and I will leave this sub 
ject to those having more experience than I. 

In the window-sills of our sitting-room are 
narrow little trenches, and the children have 
troubled me dropping spools of sewing-cotton in 
these grooves and then running with the ends of 


noise, and often a tangle of » as 


lately following their mothers about, and pit- | the spools revolved. 


eously whining, ‘‘ Mamma, I want something to 
do.” 

One after another of your little flock take up 
the wail, till your ever busy hands and rasped 
nerves tingle to deal out hasty punishments; but 
you have learned a better way is to start them on 
a new track in their plays, rather than to send 
your little children away from you grieved and | 
crying. It is the easiest way, too, I am thinking. | 
Harsh, scolding words react on ourselves; smoth- | 
ered wails from little people shut up in distant | 
rooms for their naughtinesses are distressing to | 
hear; an angry slap on a little pink ear can 
never give you a pleasant remembrance. So, to 
avoid ail this culmination of impatience on both | 
sides, let us suggest new ways of amusement or | 
occupation, when they come to us pleading, “ Me | 
want sumfin’ to do.” 

“Going to cook to-day, mamma?” is asked | 
me nearly every morning, and when the answer | 
is, “ Yes, children,” there is a scramble for my | 
pantry. 

Two smooth cheese-boards, two lengths sawed | 
from a broom-handie, and the tops of spice-| 
boxes, old top thimbles and cruet-covers com. | 
prise their cooking utensils, and before my own} 
big kneading-board is fairly overturned, a little | 
cookee stands ready on either side of me eagerly 
waiting for scraps of dough, which they pound, | 
roll and cut into tiny biscuit and pies, lining the | 
tins, cutting their apple and sweetening the pies | 
themselves—though I have to keep an eye on 
that particular stage of their work. 

They usually eat the results of their culinary 
labors, so there is but little waste; and though 
they may not remember any other part of their 
mother’s busy morning life during their early 
childhood, should they live to reach the years of 
manhood and womanhood, I do not believe | 
they will ever forget the happy hours they have | 
spent chattering over their little bread-boards in | 
their mother’s pantry. 

Some time, when your small people are frac- 
tious, and you think you must send them with 
tears and sobs to bed to secure quiet, try blowing 
soap-bubbles through long rye straws—not only 
bubbles that float off in the sunshine like films 
from a rainbow, but a great mass of frothing 
bubbles in a basin, each child trying to blow the 
highest pile of quivering, sparkling bubbles in 
his dish. 

If there is room on your kitchen mantel for 
only one plaything, let that be a bundle of wheat 
or rye straws. 

Again, when all the old toys and games have 
lost their power to amuse, give the quarrelsome, 
idle busybodies a quantity of red-oak acorns, and 
you may count on an hour, at least, of quiet. 

On the hearth-rug, or on the kitchen table, 
show them how to outline, with these nuts, 
houses, barns, yards, narrow lanes, etc, Nearly 
all acorns have a true base, and will stand, even 
if the surface on which the little folks are build- 
ing their “ plans’’ of farm-house and grounds is 
a trifle uneven. 

This was one of our favorite pastimes when I 
was a child. For stoves and candles, we scraped 
an acorn-shell clear of its meat, filled it with 
pine pitch, packing it in around the stump of a 
match or a sliver of wood, then lighting this 
wooden wick. Some light, but a deal more 
smoke and smell, resulted, But this part of the 
amusement is not advisable. 

Two other little games—almost too trivial 
to mention—my children hugely enjoy. One, 
which is original with them, I think, consists 
in standing side by side, in a corner of the 
room with their eyes tightly closed, and in their 
outstretched hands a circular garter of web 
elastic. Stretching this hoop te its utmost 
limits over their hands, they suddenly let 
of it, and it flies—where? Well, that is the 
game, to find the relaxed band, that may be on 
the mantel-shelf, in the wood-box, on mamma’s 
head, behind the pictures on the wall or in the 
fire. 

The mother who invented the other pastime 
has my heartfelt thanks, for many a quiet, unin- 
terrupted hour it has given me when storms kept 
my restless boy in-doors. 

Have you tried it? Laying a piece of stiff 
paper on the bottom of a cane-seat chair, and 
provided with a sharp pencil, the little one loves 
to prick through both paper and chair, perforat- 
ing his sheet with row after row of holes. 

Another desirable track to start them on is to 
suggest they build a post-office. This they do by 
building with blocks, of whicn they have an 
abundance sawed from a length of wood, one 
and a third inches square, a single tier to repre- 
sent the front of a flat-roofed store, five or six 
stories high, chimneys on either side, and inter- 
stices left between the blocks, in which the let- 
ters and papers are to be slipped. 

Marma’s box always has the letter “«M”’ on 
one of the blocks that help form it, and each 
member of the family, down to the cat and her 
kittens, have a P. O. box assigned them. Then 
waste-paper must be provided for the busy little 
post-masters to clip and fold and tie and roll into 
officiai-looking letters, the week’s papers and 
mysterious twine-bound parcels, of which every 
box receives its share. 

Bed-time comes almost before they know it, so 
engrossed have they been in their play; and as 
you kiss the happy little faces good-night, you 
may be sure their sleep will be much sweeter 





I gave each of them a spool of basting-cotton, 
and forbid them using any others in this new 
play. 

There was a whispered consultation, and then 
I heard them rummaging in the garret. wn 
they came, presently, with two old apple-parers. 

One was an old-fashioned wanton tie. with 
leather band running over its wooden wheel ; 
the other was of cast-iron, but with its knife 
broken abruptly from its shaft. 

On opposite sides of the room the rs were 
placed, a child stationed by each wheel, and 
then the contents of the spools were wound back 
and forth from spindle of one machine to that 
of the other, until the threads were frayed with 
wear, the creaking handles of the old parers 
turned by eager, delighted little people, who 
thought the buzz and grind and whirr of the two 
rusty and warped old wheels the sweetest of 
music—but their mother thought otherwise. 

Joun’s WIFE. 
_—-oo— 
(For Tue Lapses’ Home Journat.) 
TRAINING A “TRUE EYE" IN CHILDREN. 


‘“* CARRIE, please write an address on this en- 
velope for me. It is a letter I am sending 
home, and father is so observant and particular 
over little matters, I am ashamed to have him see 
how untrue an eye I have. My addresses al- 
ways wil/ run zigzag across an envelope, while 
you write as evenly as though you were follow- 
ing ruled lines. How caz you do it?” 

I will tell you, Jennie,” answered her room- 
mate and school friend, lightly tracing her poised 
pen across the scented pink wrapper that had 
been placed before her. ‘“ When I was a little 
girl at home, mother used to have us children, 
for amusement, guess the heights, lengths and 
widths of the room, or of its articles of furni- 
ture, in which we were restlessly lounging, and 
in this way we learned to become very expert in 


| approximating short distances. 


** Mother could join in the game even when busy 
over her housework or sewing, and that added 
much to our interest in the play. After having 


| our attention called to the height of a door or 


the width of a picture, we would all carefully 
measure the same with our eyes, and then com- 
pare notes. 

“Afterwards, mother’s tape measure or the 
yard-stick would prove how far short of the cor- 
rect measure we had fallen. At first, we made 
wild miscalculations in regard to the length of 
even a book or window-pane. Try it some time, 
and see how near the right measure you will 
come. Gradually, however, our eyes were 
trained to truthful measurements, and I assure 
you, Jennis, a ‘true eye’ is a useful acquisition 
in this world of angles and mirages.”’ 

“It must be, Carrie; but you have not yet ex- 
plained how guessing the heights of walls and 
panels has anything to do with the straight 
guiding of a pen across unruled paper.” 

“It was discipline for the eye, and after we 
had exhausted all possible fun in this ‘guess 
game,’ as we little people called it, we would 
amuse ourselves with sheets of brown wrapping 
paper that came from the stores crumpled about 
merchandise or groceries. After ironing these 
sheets smooth we would cover them with straight 
pencil lines, ambitious to outdo each other in 
drawing even ones across our papers from edge 
to edge. 

“At the time we little thought that this rainy 
day childish amusement was » ate to greatly 
help us in oe drawing and demonstrating geo- 
metrical problems on school blackboards, years 
afterwards; but it has, and I often feel grateful to 
mother for inventing such useful, pleasing, little 
games that occupied childhood hours and trained 
our eyes so well it is easier for us to draw 
straight, parallel lines, than crooked or slanting 
ones.” 

“Tam positive it is not for me, Carrie,” said 
her classmate, laughingly holding up an en- 
velope with an address running across it in as 
zigzag a course as a Virginia fence; “and the 
worst of it is I can do no better unless I first 
scratch heavy pin lines across the paper as I have 
seen old people do with rheumatic, unsteady 
hands when they wished to send letters to absent 
children.” 

“For my sake, Jennie, please don’t resort to 
that untidy, awkward way of obtaining foot lines 
for your superscriptions. In these days of edu- 
cational privileges, I think every young lady and 
gentleman should be able to guide their pens 
without pin scratches to follow. 

“I am glad our country school-teachers are 
waking to the fact that a true eye is very easy to 
be acquired in childhood, but more difficult to 
attain in later life, and are introducing drawing 
charts into their schools for this very purpose. 

“ Practice will accomplish wonuers, Jennie, 
and one needs a ‘true eye’ in: all stations and 
occupations of life, whether cutting pies, slicing 
bread and meats, cutting bias strips for folds and 
ruffles, or laying bricks for house walls, and 
sighting lands in surveying.” 

HELEN Ayre. 
——_+o2 —— 


If a little kerosene is mixed with stove polish 
it will assist greatly in improving the look of 
rusty stoves. 


(For Tue Lapres’ Home Journat.] 
ASHAMED OF MOTHER. 

A SAD story, but a true one, I have to tell you. 
I want you to think of a little brown shell of a 
house perched on a windy hillside, close to the 
country road that winds in and out around huge 
granite boulders. A cattle pasture to the right, 
with more boulders, clumps of mulleins, and 
fence corners bristling with rank thistles. To 
the left, a sheep pasture, sandy, bare, level, a 
dreary plain, skirted in the distance by an alder 
swamp, still more dismal. 

On this little homestead farm a mother has 
bravely toiled and sacrificed herself for sixteen 
long years, wresting from her unproductive acres 
food and clothing for herself and five fatherless 
little ones. 

When Joseph Donnehue was carried out over 
the sill of this little brown house, neighbors and 
town authorities alike said, looking at the pale 
widow, with her flock of little ones about her, 
the youngest a babe of six months, “The town 


s 


will soon have to take this family under its care.” | 
But not one dollar has Hester Donnehue ever | 


asked or received from charity. 


Until her children were old enough to leave | 


home, she kept them with her, comfortably fed 
and clothed, and in school both, summer and 
winter terms. 

How did she do it? How could she do it? 
By the closest economy, indomitable perseverance 
and industry, and shrewd management. 

I have not space to tell you of a thousandth 
part of the sacrifices she made during these six- 
teen years. Her strength, health, leisure and 
comfort, all were alike unhesitatingly, cheerfully 
given for her children’s good. 

Little wonder was it that the brave young 
mother grew old before her time; angular and 
ungraceful under her heavy burden of work and 
care! Little wonder was it she found scant 
time for culture of mind and speech, or to follow 
Dame Fashion’s caprices! Habits, we know, 
grow strong as the years quietly but heavily settle 


upon us, and Hester Donnehue gradually formed 


habits of dress and a brusqueness of speech that 
sorely mortified her children as they outgrew 
their tires and panties of stout Kentucky jean. 
Her straight, ungainly skirts, collarless “ fan” 
waists, and outlandish bonnet which she per- 
sisted in pape § year after year, grew to be 
such eyesores to her three pretty, pink-cheeked 


daughters, they were ashamed to be seen in pub- | 


lic with their mother. 

They forgot that it was for their sakes she had 
suffered herself to be forced into grooves so nar- 
row she had little thought or interest in the 
world or its ways outside of her own kitchen and 
rocky acres. ; 

As her boys grew toward manhood they un- 
wittingly compared her with the gentle-voiced, 


tastefully dressed mothers of their sweethearts, | 


mindful of the contrast, but ungratefully forget- 
ful of the years of hard toil and pinching 
economy that had brought it about, so they 
gradually separated their interests from those of 
the old home, that they might be less often mor- 
tified by the peculiarities of “ mother’s ways.” 

Her girls bought soft laces and dainty caps, 
hoping to persuade her to beautify her scrawny 
neck and wiry, gray wisps of hair with these lit- 
tle toilet elegances that help so much in the 
total of one’s appearance; but all in vain. She 
clung to old ways that a hand-to-hand fight 
against poverty for so many years had seared 
into her very life. 

And now, the middle-aged mother is left 
alone in her little brown house, her sons and 
daughters having elsewhere found more con- 
genial homes, and they seldom visit the old 
place or care to do so. 

Hester bitterly mourns this desertion and ne- 
glect of her children, but she cannot see, and 
who is there to tell her, it was her own hesitancy 
in ungainly costumes, untidy habits and un- 
pleasant ways of speech that has thus driven 
her children from her. 

Her wants, physically, are carefully supplied 
by these—we cannot call them wee Sen chil- 
dren. No need now for her to feel troubled 
over late rains and early frosts, for substance and 
moneys are liberally provided her. All she 
lacks is her children’s love and presence, and a 
sad lack is that. 

If ever you busy, over-taxed mothers are 
tempted to fall into slipshod, slovenly habits 
while keen-eyed little people are growing up 
about you, taking conscious or unconscious note 
of your ways of dress, s 


who sits alone, day after day, by her kitchen fire, 


ch, manners, as well | 
as your motives, think of this sad-hearted mother | 


The illness of the father made out-door work 
often a necessity for the mother, whose steady 
arm and brave heart helped her boys over many 
a hard place. The many expedients needful to 
keep the family clothed would seem strange in 
| this age of luxury. 

Once, in the dead of winter, a suit was abso. 
lutely needed by one of the boys, but there was 
no wool at hand of which to make it. But the 
mother did not sit down and weep over the hard- 
ness of her lot. She took down a sharp pair of 
sheep shears, and clipped the fleece from one of 
| her sheep—then sewed over it a jacket of braided 

straw, to keep out the bitter cold. The sheep's 
; woolen jacket was soon turned into a warm one 
| for her boy, and the poor sheep survived the win. 

ter very comfortably. It was four miles to the 
| meeting-house, and the old cow had her Sabbath 
| rest, while the mother and the two sons walked 
to church. Those two sturdy sons grew up to be 

one the Rev. Samuel Nott, D. D., and the other 
the Rev. Eliphalet Nott, President of Union Col- 
lege. Perhaps a pampered childhood of ease 
and luxury would have given the two men a 
very different record. 

The hard-working, resolute, intelligent mothers 
| of our land, may well take heart and courage 
| with regard to their beloved sons in view of such 
examples; and they are not so few as one may 
suppose. It is a blessed gift from a mother to 
| her son—this memory of early hardships met so 

courageously and surmounted so triumphantly. 
What boy can weakly falter and whine over dif- 
| ficulties with this talisman close to his heart? 
Many experiences which seem very hard while 
| we are passing through them are not at all hard 
in the retrospect. Be of good courage, toiling, 
| loving mother, and you will rejoice in a bounte- 
ous harvest. MAYBELLE. 





| 
| 


{For Tue Lapres’ Home Journat.]} 
AGNES RAYMOND'S EARNINGS. 
A True Sxetcn. 
Money 1n Smatt Fruits ror Lapiss. 
“ Isn’T that a beauty ?’’ said Agnes Raymond, as 
she held up the first strawberry of the season to 


| the surprised eyes of her husband. 


| “ Yes, itis. Where did you find it?” 
|  * Back of the house, just beyond the raspberry 


| bushes. Come and see them.” 


| John and Agnes Raymond had been married 


two years. He was foreman in the Star Mills, 
and before marriage had saved some $1200, with 
which he had purchased an acre of ground in the 
outskirts of the village, and built a snug cottage 
just to theirtaste. True, they were able to finish 
but two rooms—a little reception-room just off 
the entrance, and the future sitting-room, now 
used as a bedroom. Still, they were very happy 
and content to wait till kitchen, dining-room, and 
;two bedrooms were plastered. “ It is so much 
better,” said Agnes, “to feel that we are clear of 
all debt.” 

A few steps brought them to the bed of straw- 
berries. It was indeed a fine sight. Although 
John was quite ignorant of their culture, he had 
read all he could find on the subject, and con- 
sulted a neighboring gardener as to the best 
method of treating his particular soil. An intel- 
telligent following of directions had, indeed, 
wrought gratifying results. 

« John, will you give me all I can make from 
the strawberries this season ?”’ 

“ Why! what can you do with them?” 

“I want to pick and sell them.’ 

“You may; but remember, you are not very 
strong, and there is baby; how can you leave 
her?” 

“O, I'll roll the carriage out to the apple tree, 
and she can watch me pick. You know, you 
frequently say we are not out-doors enough. 
And now, John, will you take a quart of Down- 
ings over to the hotel to-morrow evening and see 
what arrangement you can make with him?” 

John found Mr. Green glad to get such fine 
berries, and willing to send for them at sixteen 
cents per quart. 

Agnes was very busy during the following four 
weeks. Soon the Kentuckys began to ripen, and 
some days she had as many as thirty quarts for 
Mr. Green. At the last picking, July 7th, she 
found she had sent Mr. Green, in all, §80 quarts, 
amounting to $92.80. At no time had Mr. Green 
enough, so it was determined to plant three- 
fourths of their garden with strawberries. Agnes 
found it as pleasant working among the berry 
plants as she did among her flowers. Indeea, 
she often said the strawberry blossom was much 
prettier and more fragrant than any of her other 
flowers. 

The second season, she had some help in pick- 





rocking back and forth, and dumbly wondering | ing, and as a result she received $218, making, 
why her children have failed to be unto her what | together with her $92 from previous year, quite 
she fondly expected when they were under her | sufficient to finish her rooms and buy a few pieces 





control. CLARISSA POTTER. 
—+02—_ 
(For Tue Lapvigs’ Home Journat.] 
THE BOY AND HIS MOTHER. 

ALL are familiar with the oft-quoted old say- 
ing, ‘“‘A man must ask his wife’s leave to thrive.” 
But there might be a companion proverb ex- 
pressed in the terms, “A man must ask his 
mother’s leave to be a great man.” Nearly all 
of our best and bravest and noblest men have 
attributed to their mothers a large share of credit 
for all they have been able to do in life. Often, 
too, as in the case of Eliza Garfield, they were 
most humble, toiling mothers. I have yet to 
hear of a distinguished man whose mother was 
one of fashion’s butterflies. 

On a stony farm in the little village of Ash- 
ford, Connecticut, a poor family once lived and 
toiled. A dozen sheep and one cow were all 
their stock, and the few acres their only de- 
pendence for support. The sheep supplied the 
homespun for their clothing, and the poor old 
cow not only gave them milk, but served as a 
horse in plowing and harrowing their land. I 
guess she was glad the acres were so few. 


| of furniture. 


NEWSPAPER LOTTERIES.—Any newspaper that 
attempts to get subscribers through a lottery 
scheme is a fraud, without one single exception. 
It has become the way with publishers of snide, 
good-for-nothing journals, to offer a chance in a 
big lottery for subscribers. All the money or 
nearly all the-money goes into their pockets. 
There is not one chance in a million for anybody 
to get anything in such schemes. It isthoroughly 
dishonest. 

Lessons IN DRESSMAKING.«—Many young 
ladies of high social position in New York and 
other cities have set a novel fashion, which is 
simply that of taking private lessons in dressinak- 
ing. ‘This ori ed first as a sort of a revolt 
against the enormous prices asked by fashionable 
modistes for the creation of their dainty robes. 
“ Let the good work go on!” so say the fathers 
and brothers who, lo, these many years, 
have grimly suffered themselves to be plundered 
by these extortioners in whose experienced hands 
the “society girl ’ and the “ society girl’s”” mo- 
ther have been as clay in the hands of the potter. 
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[For Tue Lapiss’ Homes Journat.] 
NOTES FROM A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. 


No. 4. 


BY AUNT ADDIE. 


Fair and sweet was the morning as I stood 
upon the back steps of my home watching Ferdie 
as he disappeared around the angle of the road. 
It was still very early, for we determined 
on a practical course of life from the outset, and 
had taken a common sense view of the relations 

‘in which we stood to ourselves and the society 
around. I say we, but it was all as Ferdie said, 
I only acquiescing. 

Nature called me out of doors in tones so en- 
ticing that I gave myself quite a good deal of 
credit for obeying that inward monitor which 
turned my face indoors. But the view that sur- 
prised me from the opposite window almost up- 
set my good resolutions, The roses of every 
shade ff color and in every different stage of 
bloom were beckoning me to come out and enjoy 
them, but to all their graceful bowing and bend- 
ing I shook my head and turned my eyes from 
them. But their sweet breath came borne to me 
on the soft wind that entered through the win- 
dow. I seated myself, however, just for a mo- 
ment, to take in the loveliness of the scene, 
when my eyes were arrested by some news- 
papers on the broad sill of the window, and I 
was soon lost to all surroundings by the perusal 
of one of them. I had taken up a woman’s paper, 
and was delighted with its contents. Its pages 
were full of experiences and shortcomings and 
the how, why and when of housekeeping. 
There was much that came home to me in the 
way of unknown knowledge, much that I had 
not before dreamed of, much that was startling 
and appalling. But I determined to be brave, 
feeling assured that all would come right if I 
5 a firm hold on the word ¢ry. 

was startled by the sound of footsteps 
ascending the back steps, and on looking up my 
astonished gaze fell upon a tall, stout woman, 
who greeted me with, 

“* How d’do, Miss Hopkins, for I expect it’s 
you, although I did think Ferdinand Hopkins 
would have showed a little sense in choosing a 
companion for life. But it’s like all the men, 
took in by what catches the eye. Well it’s 
‘handsome is as handsome does,’ and ‘as he’s 
made his bed so he’ll have to lie in it.’ But this 
is not saying anything to your disadvantage, 
Miss Hopkins, for you can’t help it if you are 
little and young, and you needn't worry over it 
either, for I expect you'll improve every day.” 

Here she left off, and it is little to say that her 
words acted like an extinguisher upon me, 
crushing out all the bright anticipations of future 
success that had filled my mind but a moment 
before. The contrast of the preceding morning 
rose vividly before me, and I could scarcely 
repress a sob. But I did the amiable as best I 
could, saying to this lady, 

“How do you do? Won’t you take this 
chair? I think you’ll find it comfortable.” 

But the offer was rejected with— 

“Any chair suits me. What! the breakfast- 
table standing yet! Well I do declare you 
haven’t washed up yet. Why, child, when do 

ou expect to get dinner ready? I guess you'll 
fone to step lively if you are going to give Fer- 
dinand Hopkins any dinner to-day.” 

I gazed at her in amazement. Who could she 
be? Tocome into my house and talk like this! 
So by way of answer I asked: 

“Will you be so kind as to tell me your 
name?” 

“My name is Pearson, Hetty Pearson, and I 
am going to set to and wash these dishes for 
you.” Suiting the action to the word she was on 
her feet in a minute, and began collecting the 
various things together, first, however, putting 
the food away, and lecturing me all the time. 

“Here’s this plate of butter all soft; you 
should have put it in the ice-box as Soon as you 
get up from the table; now it’s almost oil,’ and 
so on with the meat, bread, etc. 

“ The fire is clean gone out, too.”’ 

“Qh, dear! What shall I do?” 

“ Set to work and make it.” 

« But I really do not know how to make a fire. 
I never made one in all my life.” 

“Land asakes! Don’t know how to start a 
fire! Well, it’s high time you learnt how.” 

A lump rose in my throat again, but I képt 
it down as well as I could, and furtively wiping 
my eyes I turned towards Mrs. Pearson, who had 

mn at the stove. I watched her intently as 
she quickly and deftly placed some pieces of 
patent lighters on the emptied grate, putting 
small bits of kindling over them cris-cross fashion, 
and then larger ones on the top of all, touching 
a match to the lighters from between the bars, 
when the flames leaped up brightly. She pro- 
ceeded to fill the tea-kettle, and placing it in one 
of the front holes lifted the lid of the boiler, and 
exclaimed : 

* Here’s one thing to be thankful for anyhow; 
the water in this tank is not cold yet,’ and dip- 
ping out some of it into the dish-pan, she fell to 
washing the dishes as if she intended to get 
them out of the way in quick time, saying in the 
meantime, 

*“* What are you going to have for dinner?” 

“Dinner! I hadn’t given it a thought! Lreally 
don’t know.” 

“ That is the most astonishing thing, I think. 
But we’ll go to the cellar and see what there is 
there.” After finishing the dishes she one 
nimbly down the steps, while I followed 
leading. Going to the ice-box she looked into it, 
and exclaimed, “‘ Well, here’s the making of a 
feast for a president; just see here,” and she took 
a dish of veal chops, two heads of spring lettuce, 
some shelled green and some new potatoes. 
I was directed to bring up a pitcher of milk, 
two eggs, and the butter and lard. 





“ Where is your bread ?” 

“Bread! I do not know of any bread except 
that left of breakfast.” 

I could feel the look of disgust with which 
Mrs. Pearson eyed me. Giving a great sigh she 
at last said : 

“Well, poor thing, I'll have to spare you 
another loaf of bread. See that you remember 
to set the sponge to-night.” 

I beat up one of the eggs, put the other on to 
boil, and grated bread, doing all under her direc- 
tions, while I turned over and over again in my 
mind what “setting sponge’”’ could possibly 
mean. But the more I thought the more con- 
fused became my ideas, and I determined to ask 
what was meant by this phrase “setting sponge; ”’ 
Mrs. Pearson in the meantime working away, 
peeling potatoes, rolling the chops with a ralling- 
pin, rinsing the lettuce quickly, and putting it in 
a wire basket which she hung upon a hook in 
the window. 

“ There’s never time to boil these potatoes 
whole, and so we’ll have to cut them in pieces 
and boil them in milk.” 

And going to the closet she brought out two 
galvanized iron skillets and a frying-pan. Put- 
ting a little hot water into the saucepans first, 
“to keep the milk from sticking,” she explained, 
she added milk sufficient anc put in it the peas 
and potatoes, and a litile salt, sugar and butter 
in the peas, and salt, pepper and butter in the 
potatoes, when she told me to run out and get a 
handful of parsley sprigs, and a bit of mint. 
The boiled egg had been thrown into cold water, 
and the frying-pan was sizzling hot with bufter and 
lard mixed in it. The chops had been rolled in 
the seasoned bread crumbs, and now were 
dipped in the minced parsley and beaten egg, 
and then put in the boiling fat. She had moved 
the frying-pan a little off at one side of the stove, 
where it still kept its heat, but did not get any 
hotter, and turning the chops she covered them 
and left them to cook; stirring the peas and 
potatoes, set them at one side where they on!y 
simmered. I watched all her proceedings in- 
tently so that I might learn how to get a 
dinner. I was then told to “set the table,” but 
I kept a watch upon Mrs. Pearson’s movements 
while she dressed the lettuce. Taking the egg 
she peeled it, and cutting the white around the 
middle she removed it from the yolk, and after 
cutting four thin rings of the white she divided 
the ends that were left in small pointed pieces, 
and arranged them around the edge of the lettuce 
which she had put in a salad bowl. Then the 
yolk was placed in a dish with an even teaspoon- 
ful of mustard, a little sugar and salt, and mashed 
with a wooden spoon, a drop of salad oil being 
added at atime until the mass became a thick 
cream, when it was thinned with a small quantity 
of vinegar, the whole being poured over’ the 
lettuce, and the rings of the eggs placed one over 
the other in the centre of it, making as dainty 
looking a dish as one could imagine. While she 
was thus preparing the salad she had crossed the 
kitchen two or three times turning the chops, 
and at last poured a cupful of cream over them, 
letting it boil up once, and then standing them 
away back on the stove. Then whisking the 
lids of the saucepans off, she placed a small 
bunch of the green mint in the peas and some 
chopped parsley in the potatoes, after which she 
picked up her pink sun-bonnet from the floor 
where she had laid it, and went out of the door, 
without bidding me good-morning or saying a 
parting word. 


-_—stoo——— 


[For Tue Lapies’ Home Journat.] 
THE HABIT OF OBEDIENCE. 





“ Mamma’s boy w// take it.” 

“* Mamma’s boy wont!” 

“Oh, Harry, the good medicine that will make 
you all well! Swallow it quickly, like the little 
man that he is.” 

“I won't. Go’way. Nassy old stuff!” and 
the little scarlet lips close firmly over the set teeth, 
and little fevered limbs kick stoutly against the 
anxious mother, who stands, teaspoon in hand, 
by the crib of her sick three-year-old boy. 

For another half-hour the battle goes on. 
Compromises, bribes, are offered, and as quickly 
refused. Then the little fellow is assured the 
medicine is sweet, the teaspoon contains nothing 
but honey and sugar, and is begged to taste it 
and see, but he has already been deceived too 
many times to believe such a false representation, 
even if the unctuous whiffs of castor oil that rise 
from the spoon did not tell him of the character 
of the medicine which is again and again pressed 
against his tightly closed lips. 

The next tack is to slyly stir the dose with a 
little milk, pour it into grandma’s dainty pink 
china creamer, and if the little boy has not pre- 
viously been cheated into sucking disagreeable 
medicines from its nose, he may be cajoled into 
drinking a little milk and oil from this pretty, 
forbidden vessel, otherwise the wearing, fretting 
haggle is continued till a favorable opportunity 
presents, and into the little relaxed mouth, that 
was for a moment off its guard, the contents of 
the waiting spoon is emptied, but half, at least, is 
spilled or indignantly blown from the little fel- 
low’s mouth, as he angrily splutters and kicks on 
his pillows. 

This is a scene taken from real life. Oh, how 
much better to early teach our children they 
must immediately swallow all medicines or nour- 
ishments offered them, and have no haggling, no 
strife about it. 

My own experience teaches that a little child 
wants to know the truth concerning the taste of 
each dose he must swallow. If it is disagreea- 
ble, I frankly tell him-so; if not unpleasant, he 
believes my word, and quickly empties the 
spoon. 

Not for untold wealth would we once dare to 
deceive one of these little ones that have learned 





to trust our word so fully, so perfectly, that 
“Mamma says so” has magic power to settle a 
dispute. 

Not only is fever and pain increased by these 
long parleys over necessary doses, but much 
precious time is lost, and the vitality of the little 
patient sometimes fearfully lowered in conse- 
quence. 

I have learned, after a reasonable delay in 
kindly trying to persuade a sick, rebellious child 
to swallow medicine I offer him, to gently but 
firmly make him take it. It may require an ex- 
tra pair of hands to bring this about, but quietly 
persist in this method, and by the fourth or fifth 
dose the little fellow’s mouth will fly open when 
he sees his broth or medicine cup approaching, 
eager to swallow his potion before your assistant 
comes. 

Prompt obedience is pleasant and desirable in 
children when they are in health, but in sickness, 
trebly so. 

Many a precious little life is brought so low as 
to hang by a single thread, and that thread may 
be snapped by time lost in long refusals of the 
patient to take needed alleviations or nour- 
ishments. 

It does require a mighty bracing of our anxious, 
tortured mother hearts to thus pitilessly persist in 
temporarily adding to the discomforts of our suf- 
fering little ones. How we wince and would 
cry out when their flushed little faces look up 
into ours with sore distrust and wounded love in 
their eyes as we seek to alleviate their pain or 
control their disease. 

When our little girl was ten months cld she 
had a violent attack of canker in her mouth. 
For eight days her poor little tongue was swollen 
so far beyond her parched, bleeding lips, she 
could neither draw nourishment or scarcely 
swallow the few drops I carefully let fall into her 
mouth, 

Our old physician gravely shook his head 
when he saw her, but left a powder that I was 
to sprinkle in her mouth every few hours. 
Doubtless, it felt like veritable fire on the in- 
flamed, raw flesh, and at first I thought I coudd 
not repeatedly inflict such seeming cruelty on my 
precious babe. 

She grew too weak to cry, and could but piti- 
fully moan when the powcler touched her lips, 
but, after the first, she never failed to open her 
bleeding little mouth when she saw I was ready 
to sprinkle the fiery application in it. And Iam 
not ashamed to say that I often cried with her to 
see such suffering and such patient submission in 
our precious girlie. Only the remembrance of 


the sad death of a little child in the same room, | 


years before, gave me strength to persist in this 
treatment that seemed for a time to give no other 
results than pain. 

A dear littie boy of five years was threatened 


with pneumonia, but his mother and relatives, | 


unacquainted with the disease, did not realize his 
danger, and after a long parley with poultices 
and medicines, weakly gave up to the cross, wil- 
ful little fellow, who stubbornly refused to be 
“ doctored,” fighting against it with teeth as well 
as limbs, and, at last, wearied out with his per- 
sistency, they allowed him to retire, having done 
nothing to thwart the disease, yet hoping he 
would be better inthe morning. But, some time 
in the night hours, while he slept, congestion 
stealthily crept on and did its work, giving no 
sign by moan or motion. The mother drowsing 
in her chair by his bedside did not know until 
daybreak that the death angel had touched her 
boy, while all around stood applications and al- 
leviations that, if used in season, the child’s 
physician said to all human appearance would 
have saved the life, whose going out well-nigh 
crazed his mother’s reason. 

What a pity she had not taught him obedience ! 

JouHn’s WIFE. 
ee 


(For Tue Lavizs’ Home Journat.] 
THE AIR OF OUR SLEEPING-ROOMS. 





HAVE you read it? What Dio Lewis says 
in regard to open fires in our sleeping-rooms ? 

I expected he would condemn them as bitterly 
as he does the girls of Brooklyn; but, not so, I 
find. 

Here is the pith of the whole matter. If people 
retire for the night with a fire burning in their 
room, they are apt to leave a door ajar or a win- 
dow-sash raised, at least, a trifle, even in the cold- 
est weather. And is not the atmosphere of a room 
thus tempered much purer than that of rooms hav- 
ing no cracks? not even a key-hole in the door, 
through which a whiff of fresh air could creep, 
their wails often damp with frost, months having 
elapsed since they were warmed by a fire, if ever, 
but cold, icy cold, and into such sleeping-rooms 
scores of good people shiveringly shut themselves 
up for the nigit, and with chattering teeth watch 
the frosty, funnel-shaped breath that floats 
whitely up from their purple lips and noses as 
they bless, not the Lord, but themselves, that 
they are not so “ pindling ” as to have to “ go to 
bed by a fire,” honestly believing their uncom- 
fortable, congealing apartment to be far healthier 


in which to sleep than one warmed by a ruddy, | 


open fire. 

When will people learn co/d air is not always 
pure air? 

In many country homes, and I am told it is 
still worse in the city, there are chambers in 
constant use which are not aired from December 
to April, unless, occasionally, a door is left ajar 
into some close entry or dark passage with air as 
stagnant and impure as the greenest slime pool, 
only, it’s cold and a trifle less thick with catar- 
rhal breaths and fetid matter than the chambers 
opening from it. 

See the listing that has been carefully tacked 
along window and door cracks in these old 
country houses! See the wads of paper and 


cranny in the walls where a breath of fresh air 
might puff through! 

Well is it for the poor lungs that struggle for 
life inside these walls, that country houses have 
to face bleak, country winds, and that, in spite 
of wads of full cloth and paper, no room can be 
made perfectly air-tight. 

As for me and ray children, give us a sleeping- 
room warmed by the thinnest, meanest air-tight 
stove that ever was fashioned from sheet iron, 
with the privilege of opening a window, rather 
than one of these ice-cold, close chambers which 
are supposed by many to be “so healthy and 
toughening for the lungs.” 

But an open fire is best—a generous, yawn- 
ing opening into the chimney, up which a viti- 
ated, polluted atmosphere can escape to make 
room for delicious, in-flowing currents of pure 
air. 

I believe many a case of consumption, many a 
catarrhal and bronchial disease could be traced 
to badly ventilated sleeping-apartments. 

Many a victim of racking coughs and ulcer- 
ated lungs had the seed germs of all this misery 
and disease pianted in his system before he was 
born. 

Oh! mothers, don’t curse your innocent little 
babes with such an inheritance! Now, when 
you have the power to mold a precious life as 
you will, see to it, you give your unborn child 
.all possibie possibilities for future health, vitality 
and full, perfect development every way. Just 
such a constitution, mental vigor, and a sunny 
temperament as you would have asked for 
yourself, 

This can be done, to some extent, by every 
prospective mother. Pleasant surroundings and 
happy influences are not enough. It takes good 
air to make good lungs, humorless systems, per- 
fect mental and physical development; then, 
have good air. 

The winter months before our little boy came, 
I was so sensitive to impure air I could not sleep 
unless a window in our room was raised, at least 
six inches, even the most frosty nights. Often, 
on waking, I would find veritable snow-drifts 
heaped on the carpet under the windows or sleet 
sifted across the floor. 

We took no colds, and the child, why, his 
lungs seem perfectly sound, out in all weather, 
and never acold or illness unless it is epi- 
demical. 

* But,” some timid young wife will say with 
blushes, “ it is not proper to speak of these things, 
to call the attention, perhaps actually discom- 
mode others in our attempts to strengthen and 
beautify the precious little life that is intrusted to 
| our care.” - Neither, dear litthe woman, is it 
“ proper” to bring into existence a child cursed 
| through your ignorance or selfishness with lungs 
already ulcerated, diseased nerves, deformed 
mental powers, dwarfed capacities, or a system 
pregnant with scrofula. ; 

I would not dare expose a tender young in- 
fant to wintry night air, but, as soon as possible, I 
gradually toughen my little ones to night air un 











| less itis verydamp. Through the months of last 
summer and early fall they slept very sweetly and 
| soundly with two large windows of our chamber 
| thrown wide open and neither of them took a 
cold, but I always carefully protected them from 
drafts. 

| This winter, and some of the nights with us 
are stinging cold ones, on retiring we raise a 
| sash two inches, open a door, leading into 
| a well aired room, but leave a fire smouldering 
}on the hearth, and who shall say a room thus 
| tempered is not healthy, even if a fire has been 
burning in it all day ? 

One night, a short time ago, I awoke with the 
sense of being smothered. 

I glanced at the fire: a bed of coals only 
glowed on the hearth; at the window, it was 
raised three inches, yet the atmosphere seemed 
horrible. I could have gasped in it, it was so life- 
less and impure. 

The door was closed, for the night had set 
in tempestuously and I was fearful a draft might 
strike the children. They also were wakeful 


| and restless, calling for water and tossing their 
arms, while, usually, they do not wake in the 
night hours. 


“ We must have more aiz,” I said, “ we shall 
suffocate in this room,”” and in attempting to 
raise the sash still higher, discovered a bank of 
damp snow was packed thick and high on the 
window sill, outside, cutting off our supply of 
air, which accounted for the children’s restless- 
ness. 

Up went that sash to its highest limit fora 
brief half hour, and as the snow and deliciously 
| pure air came rushing in and the impurities out, 
| my little people snuggled contentedly under 
| their blankets, and as they fell asleep, I thought 
| it is one step gained toward a future, pure, 
chaste life, when a child has learned to detect, 
even in his sleep, a vile atmosphere.” 

A JOURNAL SISTER. 





cnenititiaiamia 

A fastidious convalescent may be deluded into 
taking more nourishment than he knows of, or is 
willing to take, by having the yolk of an egg 
stirred into his morning cup of coffee. Beat the 
egg very light. 


Wet a soft little folded cloth in hot water and 
lay it all a-drip, across your boot where it pinches. 
Change it every few minutes for a while, and 
you'll not have to do it very often till your boot 
will have settled down nice and soft over your 
tender joints. 








JAMES PyLe’s PEAKLINE is so well and favor- 
ably known throughout the country as to have 
become almost a household word. We speak 
from personal experience when we say, that J. 
Pyle’s soaps are first-class in every respect, and 
well worth a trial by any one not acquainted 





cloth that have been rammed into every tiny | with their good qualities. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





HOUSEHOLD EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Epirress Lapirs’ Home JoURNAL:—Let me 
say a word or two on a subject that is, or should 
be, of great importance to every housekeeper who 
is not a miilionaire. I allude to the waste of 
food and fuel, a waste so common in the United 
States that it cannot be estimated. The rich and 
the poor are alike in fault, the former through in- 
difference and the latter more, perhaps, from a 
want of knowledge how to utilize the scraps that 
may be left over from day to day. The re 
ceptacle at the back gate of the merchant prince, 
as well as that of the clerk with a pinched in- 
come, all tell the story,—if one has the right kind 
of patience to listen,—of improvidence and waste 
that are never seen in any other country than this, 
and should never be here, even though it is a 
land of prodigal plenty. Our ash-boxes and bar- 





WHAT WOMEN WANT TO KNOW. 


Train up the children to eat fresh fruit for des- 
sert instead of pie, and to be satisfied with plain 


and simple food. . 


Any woman is too tightly dressed who cannot 
raise her arms straight up above her head and 
clasp her hands; who cannot stoop to tie her 


shoe, or pick up a pin without heightened color 





Tall, slender women can wear the double 


skirt to advantage, where it mses the short wo- 


man still shorter, as horizontal lines crossing the 
figure apparently shorten it, and stripes or long 


lines lengthen it. 


The immense bouquets “ de corsage,” which 
are the delight of the women of the present day, 
are only too effective in concealing graceful con- 
tours, and are really no more than an excrescence 
on the dress. 





Refuse to tell your home worries to your closest 


friend; they are nobody's business but your own. | 





Respect their feelings and attachments; let 
the lovely parlor maid have her lover openly; 


she will have him any way, and if you have her | J 


confidence you may save her lifelong misery. 





It is about time some one was appointed to 
make an investigation on the subject and see 
whether the girls nowadays really have any fore- 
heads, or whether they have all “ gone off,” like 
Pat’s gun, with a “ dang /” 





Respect your husband’s prejudices; do respect 
his relations, especially his mother; she is not 
the less his mother because she is your mother- 
in-law ; she loved him before you did. 





Pay your servants regularly; keep accounts; 
live within your allowance; for the sake of 
everybody, yoonel included, know exactly how 
much you have to spend, and save something 
out of it if you can. 





Have an open fire if you can manage it, and do 
have the hearth swept every time coals are put on. 





Read something in the papers besides fashion 
notes and society columns; have some know!l- 
edge of what is going on in foreign countries. 





Remember that you are married to a man 
and not to agod; be prepared for imperfections. 





Wherever milk is used pientifully, there 
the children grow into robust men and women. 
Wherever the place is usurped by tea, we have 
degeneracy swift and certain. 





Court-plaster made at home is economical, 
and is said to be highly successful. Dissolve | 
one pint of French isinglass in one pint of warm 
water; to this add ten cents’ worth of pure 
glycerine and five cents’ worth of tincture of 
arnica; lay a piece of black or of white silk 
on a board, and paint it over with the mixture. 





If mothers would apply remedies the first night, 
croup is as easily cured as a common cold, when 
taken in time. The instant croupy threatenings 
are observed the child should be kept indoors ; 
should eat very light food indeed, and not much 
of that, until the symptoms have abated. 





Young girls, don’t allow yourselves to fall into 
untidy habits. If you have not an inherent love 
of cleanliness, cultivate it. If you have but three 
calico frocks, you can be as neat as if your ward- 
robe boasted of silk and satin gowns. There is 
nothing more displeasing than an untidy woman, 
old or young. Hair full of dust, shoe buttons 
pinned on, nails with black rims, clothes ill-fitting, 
basted and pinned, in fact there is no limit to 
the untidiness that a person will fall into who is 
given to this sort of a thing. 





Nervous children who toss and turn, and cry 
out that they cannot go to sleep, may sometimes 
be quieted by having their feet rubbed vigorously 
with a flesh brush. A warm bath will sometimes 
be effectual, but generally it does not conduce to 

uiet so much as waken. See that the room and 
the bed also has been thoroughly aired and is 
properly ventilated, All study in the evening 
should be forbidden to such a child, and after 
adjusting the physical appliances which tend to 
sleep, tell him to picture to himself a little wind- 
ing brook, off in the deep woods, carrying upon 
it a leaf or achip. Or ofter reading that lovely 
story of Hans Andersen, tell him to think about 
Ole Luk-Oie’s gay umbrella which he spreads 
over the heads of good children, and upon which 
is painted their happy dreams. I have known 
restless children to lie down ani court sleep for 


| ware shops keep “ Biguns.”’ 


rels, too, have tongues and can speak for them- 
selves through their unconsumed cinders. The 
waste is woeful and wicked, and whether perpe- 
trated by those who can or those who can’t afford 
it, is equally inexcusable. “ AUNT HANNAH.” 


——— oe 
DON’T MORTGAGE THE HOME, 





Dear Mrs. KNapp:—John and Jane have 
married. They begin with means between them ; 
they must provide for themselves, and for the 
family which follows. Both are ambitious, will- 
ing to work, eager to get ahead. The farm is 
bought and mortgaged, and that mortgage, which 
both sign, covers two lives not less than one 
farm. ‘There is no leisure for rest, for recreation, 
for enjoyment. Daily the treadmill turns. They 
have shouldered the pack, and it must be borne. 
By-and-by it may be laid aside; by-and-by tlie 
pleasure may be realized that is now only hoped 
for; by-and-by they will enter upon the enjoy- 
ment postponed. But the family multiplies, and 
grows up; the children must be started for them- 
selves; one mortgage 1s paid off one farm, but to 
make way for another, on another farm, whereon 
the second generation may live and labor, and 
get gain. 

Ah, Mrs. Editress, you know many a John and 
ane! I have seen their names often on the 
coffin-lid. They may be read on many a marble 
slab which will no secrets tell. Does any one 
declare their mistake inevitable? I know that 
life is crowded with compulsions; I know that 
want becomes our master, and work a stern exac- 
tion. I, too, am one of the Janes; and I shall 
never be much else. But it is as true as gospel 
that we should master our work rather than that 
want should master us; that there should be 
present enjoyment in the midst of toil, rather 
than contirued postponement until toil be done. 
To this end we may well practice parental sel- 
fishness. Why should you wear out body and 
soul that your children may have less work and 
worry later on? Are they better than you? Is 
care more likely to kill them? Have they less 
physical stamina, or less real character? 
“A HARD-WORKED HOUSEKEEPER.” 


Mrs. Quincy Shaw, of Boston, spends $50,000 
annually out of her private income in support of 
thirty kindergartens and twenty nurseries which 
she has established in those parts of the city 
where the roughest and most squalid features 
feign. In addition to this she spends $200,000 
a year in other charities. 

The Merchant Traveler says to the men of 
Cincinnati: “It’s all right, gentlemen, for you 
to think that your wives are angels, but isn’t it 
rather incongruous for angels to carry in the coal 
and build the fires?” 





Why is it a man, if he goes to put anything 
away, from a hat-box to a violin, will invariably 
put it under the bed? I will give a package of 
Kansas Sunflower seed to the person who will 
answer this question satisfactorily. 





| “NATER" VS. MILK-BOTTLES. 





IN a crowded car of a railroad train just pull- 
ing out of Boston an old lady, whose hair had 
been turned to an iron-gray by some seventy years 
of earthly care in the rugged New England cli- 
mate, and whose nature had been thoroughly 
|imbued with the hard common sense of her 
hardy ancestors, was sharply catechizing a young 
man about twenty-five years of age, evidently her 
son, whose more modern home in the suburbs of 
Boston she was on her way to visit. 

“So the baby died last week, did she, 
Charlie?” 

“ Yes””—very quietly and humbly. 

“What on airth was the matter? She was 
healthy when she was born, wan’t she?” 

“Yes; but she didn’t seem to thrive.” 

“Didn’t seem to thrive! There was suthin’ 
’r other the matter—now what was it?” 





Overalls are nice things to work in, just what! “ Well,” apologetically, “you see Lily was 
the boys want to slipon when they come home | Nervous, and—and—well, we finally had to 
from school; but I confess to a dislike to seeing | WEaN— : 
them worn away from home. SomehowI never| “‘ What! you, Charlie Granard, whom I 
sce a farmer in town with overalls on but the | raise? up! you allow a baby two months old to be 
thought of tattered or greasy trousers is suggested weaned? I don’t wonder ye sit there and feel 


ir shining presence. i ? \oneasy. I should—” 

by thei g presence. Am I right or not ry ee re 

It may be that the inventor of paper collars} “* Doctor to fiddlesticks ! What do I care for 
did the world, or the femimne portion of it, a | 4 doctor? What do ye s’pose we did fifty year 
good service when he gave our fathers and hus- ; 4g0 when half the time we couldn’t get a doc- 
bands a chanée to wear clean linen (?) without , tor ? We raised our children then; we didn’t 
the necessity of its being previously done up by kill’em; but we didn’t have anything to do with 
us. But a paper collar is to me an abomination. weak-kneed doctors, nervous gals, and milk- 
At its bgst, it is only a sham, and so poor a sham bottles. 

that it can be easily detected a rod away. A man “W ell, but you know the women then 
or boy with a collar made of the same material as , —— t : 
the shirt he wears,’both collar and bosom being; “Yes, yes. I know ye'll say they wau’t so 
nicely starched and ircned, makesa far better ap- | Parvous, and I grant they wan’t. Thank the 
pearance, other things being equal, than the one | Lord, I was born ’fore they had narves. Thena 


having a checked or striped shirt surmounted by , Woman was supposed to marry a man te help him 
a white paper collar. |along; but now, goodness! they’re more ex- 
‘pense ’n they be good, and I, for one, don’t 
lame a man with any sense jumpin’ the traces 

| when it comes to marryin’. Lor’ sakes, if a gal 
| has one child now folks think it’s something won- 
derful, and she must have a sarvant gal to help 
her and the whole family to wait on her! I had 
jest twelve children and did my own work, and 
it wasn’t counted no great shakes, either—and 
no more it ought to be. Yer father worked 
from airly mornin’ till Jate at night, and why 








To MANAGE CHILDREN.—As for children, 
I have had the care of many—of my own and 
others—and have found it best to be very firm 
and steady with them. Never find fault with 
them, never whine and say “ What ails you—you 
never acted so before. I know I never had such 
ways when I was a young one. You'll come to, 
some bad end if you keep on,” but teach them: 


proverbs and verses out of the Psalms, and tell | ouldn’t cs te Gis cel oom A 
them interesting stories, and their troublesome | 54] soem Sone cuca eaaaet os Gre enter 
ways will soon be forgotten and they will become | he’s marvied, and then anter thet the don't 4 
the most agreeable of company. ; \ nothin’. _ ” 

“ But motlier, Lily—” 

“Yes, I know. Of course Lily is different 
and couldn't help it, and was narvous, and that’s 
what all you foolish young fellers say. But she’s 
a gal, ain’t she? And I was a gal, and what I 
could do she could, if she only had the grit; but 
instead of nursing her own child she gave it cow’s 
milk and it died. Now, Charles Granard, I’ve 
sed my say, and I do hope, if the good Lord for- 
gives yer foolishness and sends ye another baby, 





Mothers are generally ready to abolish using 
any kind of sauces or flavors which contain the | 
delicate, fascinating flavor of the wine which | 
may beget the maddening taste they dread so} 
much. It is from wine jelly, wine sauce, mince 
pies, fraught with the delicious taste of wine or 
brandy, that the taste for stronger draughts fre- 
quently arises. We know of many households 
of wealth and refinement in which wine, asa) 








—+oo——_ 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





F. M. L.—You can take ink stains out of black 
walnut furniture by touching the spots with a 
feather wet in a solution of nitre and water— 
eight drops to a spoonful of water. As soon as 
the stains are erased rub the place with a cloth 
dipped in cold water. If the stains are old ones 
and difficult to get out, make the solution stronger 
and repeat the operation. 





R. L. D.—French coffce is never boiled. The 
boiling water is allowed to drain through the 
ground coffee. There are many makesof French 
coffee pots, but the ordinary tin one called a 
“Bigun” is one of the best. It is cheap; a 
good sized one can be bought for 75 cents, and it 
is less complicated than any other. All the hard- 





ANTOINETTE.—It is optional whether a widow 
on the occasion of her second nuptials removes 
her first wedding ring or not. _It is more usual, 
however, nof to do so, but to wear the second 
over the first wedding ring—both on the third 
finger of the left hand. 





Sick-RooM.—Barley water is made by putting 
a teacup full of pearl barley into a saucepan with 
two quarts of water and a small cup full of 
raisins; boil till it is reduced to a quart; then 
strain and add sugar, nutmeg and lemon juice to 
taste. 





ANNA Morris.—Yes, we can tell you how to 
clean kid gloves: Take a glove separately, lay 
it out smoothly on a clean cloth, dip a small 
piece of flannel into a pan of new milk, then rub 
it once or twice on a piece of common yellow or 
white soap and rub the glove with the flannel 
until the kid is quite wet. Do not rub too hard. 
The part of the glove which is least soiled will 
only need the damp flannel to be passed over it 
once or twice, the fingers and the other stained 
parts requiring more attention. Leave the 
gloves till quite dry. Don’t be discouraged if 
they look shriveled and dry and quite spoiled. 
Then pull them gently in all directions till soft 
and in their proper shape. If carefully done 
they will then look better than gloves cleaned at 


—_——eoo—— 
Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, whose gentle 
voice and pleasant manners are worshiped by the 


woman of thirty-nine years. She has dark brown 


edges together, first, with the strips of plaster. 


| 
AUNT PATTY'S ADVICE CONCERNING UN- | 


a few days, and we feel that we ought to be wise, 
for Aunt Patty is a perfect encyclopedia. 
began to talk one day about the quantities of un- 
derclothing girls think they must have before 
they are married. 


“and make a shroud to 
they’d have enough to last ’em tirough life and 
all they’d need after death. 


said Aunt Patty. 
ries a man with property, let him provide the 
outfit, or if he is poor and she has money let her 


a shop, and have none of the unpleasant smell | let em make other things even. 
which accompanies regular “cleaned gloves.” | long to both of ’em, to be sure, but we’re all 
human and the partner that puts the most into a 
firm generally knows it. 
much money as her husband, she’s got to make 
poor people of Gloucester, is a slender, graceful | i 
) , a man marries a woman for money, don’t you 
hair, sympathetic blue eyes, a rather long thin|t 
nose and a facile mouth, which is never at rest. 


od deal evener in thi Id than folks thi 
She is in delicate health, brought about by her oe F Seaiinits. Aad. ite. tenet 


sometimes,” concludes Aunt Patty, measuring 


flavoring beverage, is never used. May such ® , . : ’ : ’ ; 
‘ : ye’ll consider that he’s full’s good a jedge’s you’n 
howecholis makiply! ‘yer foolish Lily are how it ought to feed, and 
———eOo 


that ye won't go to tryin’-to improve on nater 
with your new-fangled, rubber arrangements. 
| There, now; ye hev a piece o’ my mind, and I 
hope ye’ll heed it.” 


VALUABLE ‘PRESENTS 


Given to our Subscribers, send- 
ing Clubs of Four or more 
New Subscribers. 


Ba For every club of four or more new 
subscribers we will give new and valuable pre- 
miums proportionate in value te the number 
sent. These presents are mot cheap goods, but 
are of real value, handsome, ornamental and 
useful, and will give perfect satisfaction in every 


(For Tug Lapres’ Home Journat.] 
THE WAY TO CLOSE A CUT. 





“ How easy it is to do things when you know 
how!” This was the expression of my lips im- | 
mediately following the words of gratitude after | 
a recent experience. 

In preparing a hasty luncheon for a friend who 
was making a brief call before starting on a jour- | 
ney, I was obliged, in the absence of the little | 
maid who does my “arrants,” to, resort to the 
convenient sealed-tin provisions. In opening the | 
can I cut my right hand severely with the sharp, | 
jagged edges. 7 
I foresaw an annoying delay on account of th 
depth of the cut and the rapid flow of the blood, 
and not knowing what else to do, appealed for 
assistance to my visitor, Rev. Mr. ——. | 
He recommended holding the hand in a basin | 


of cold water for a short time, and when the flow | “5°: : . 
of blood was somewhat staunched he skilfully | PR — y Ba ony St wy he — 
drew the gaping edges of the wound together | y= ral “Albums, Pocket Knive . Card thom, 


with strips of sticking plaster, placed horizontally | . - 

over it, then two strips crossing each other, and —— ae styl ag ed 
finally a piece going up and down the length of |) see yp egy ted pw = 
the cut. It was a complete success and gave me | y ap oa, SR A, SO See 
no trouble whatever afterwards. Thin , — fo oe eet ae Gold 
- : . | Thimbles, Rings, Bracelets, Box Stationery, 

The point to be observed is the drawing of the | Pocket Books, Flower Seeds, Roses, Fans, etc. 

| 








Mary WINCHESTER. 
ee 


Handsome Sugar Shell. 


Given for Four New Sub- 
scribers. 


new, handsome, neat and 
stylish pattern, triple-plated, on 
finest English white steel. Will 
wear for years. Almost as good as 
solid silver. All the objectionable 
qualities of German Silver and 
brass, which are known to have a 
disagreeable taste, and are, when a 
little worn, poisonous, will 

avoided in the use of these goods. 
They are also stronger, and of 
greater durability than any goods 


produced. 


DERCLOTHES FOR A WEDDING OUTFIT. 





Aunt Patty Eastman has been staying with us | A 
She | 


“They might as wel] through,” said she, . 


te) 
Be buried in, and then 


“T don’t approve of a girl not doin’ her part,” 


“If the girl is poor and mar- 


i i ir ci Large clubs. can: be easily 
do it, and if their circumstances = — — m4 by simply showing a copy 
of the paper, and telling the low 

price—a very small sum of money— 


so small that every lady in the land 
can afford it. Ladies wanting to 
carn money, or premiums, should 
give this business a trial. Send 
for private terms, or sample copies 
for distribution. Address 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


If a girl ain’t got so 


t up in love or good looks or something, and if 





hink he don’t have to pay for it. Things are a 








the thought of Ole’s umbrella. 


labors among the poor. 


her stocking Jeg by her finger. 





441 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hiwts ror Houssxeersxs, ContrisuTep By JouRNAL 
SisTers. 

Do you know it is one of the “lost arts” to 
cook a “mess of dried apple sauce” properly ? 
Ways enough to make mush of the cooked ap- 
ples, but only one way in which to have the 
quarters or halves of apples pour from the kettle 
whole, clear, quivering with deliciously preserved 
juices. The first right step is in not filling the 
hettle too full of the dried fruit. Remember the 
negro cook who put fifteen pounds of rice at once 
in the big pudding boiler for the seamen’s din- 
ner, and as it swelled and came spilling, spilling 
over the boiler’s top, and the negro vainly tried 
to crowd it back or find enough available dishes 
in which to catch the overflow, shouted in de- 

ir: “O! massa! massa! I’s ’fraid my kettle’s 
too full!” So avoid filling your sauce kettle 
more than a third. full of the dried fruit unless 
you would realize to some extent how that poor 
negro felt. ; 

After washing the apple add just enough cold 
water to it to swell the quarters. Sometimes we 
let it soak over night, sometimes let it stand in a 

n away from the stove until it is swelled. 
Have in your kettle a syrup of boiling water and 
molasses, enough to make the cooked sauce suf- 
ficiently sweet, pour the fruit into it and cook 
slowly, without stirring, till done, and as soon 
as done pour from the kettle and set in a cool 

, that the whole, transparent quarters may 
cool before they mush with standing too long in 
a hot kettle. As each bowlful is brought to the 
table, grate a little spice on it if taste demands 
it, but don’t stir the fruit. If your range is full 
the apples will be cooked just as perfectly if 
pissed ia a slow oven after being govered with 
hot syrup. If you want a scorched mush, you 
have only to cook the apple very fast in a scant 


(For Tue Lapies’ Home Journac.] 
‘ BOSTON BAKED BEANS. 





Dear EpiTREsS:—I desire to appear as the 
champion of that much-abused edible, honored 
of all true sons and daughters of New England 
—the Baked Bean. 

Query: Why can’t anybody but a Yankee by 

birth and bringing up learn and practice the art 
of covking beans properly ?—and while you are 
considering that important question, I will con- 
tinue. . 
In a recent publication appeared a recipe like 
this from a correspondent: * For dinner to-day 
we will have baked beans. I boil the beans, 
after soaking in cold water all night, with a few 
bits of pork in with them, and when they are 
done put them into a pan, lay a few slices of 
pork over the top, cut very thin, and bake till 
they are nicely browned. The pork will give 
them the right flavor.” 

Now, that misguided woman thought she 
“knew beans,” but she never made a greater 
mistake. Every true bean lover would promptly 
repudiate such a concoction. 

In many places beans are cooked till of a 
mushy-white consistency, without flavor or indi- 
viduality. They seem to be regarded with sus- 
picion by those who partake, who usually impale 
them, one at a time with the fork, and eat cau- 
tiously and daintily, with no particular relish. 

Now listen while the oracle speaks : 

The night before they will be wanted, for in- 
stance, Friday evening, carefully pick over a 
quart of the best pea beans, rinse and place in an 
iron kettle with plenty of cold water, for they 
swell and absorb a great deal. In the morning 
pour off that water, add fresh cold water, and 
put the kettle on the stove to come to a boil grad- 
ually. Cook till the skins show signs of cracking 
and before they break. Then with a skimmer 
put them into a deep brown earthen bean-pot 
with about a half a pound or less of good salt 
pork, fat and lean well mixed, the rind cut into 
squares. All but the rind should be covered 
by the beans. Add a tablespoonful of molasses, 
a teaspoonful of salt, and pour over all boiling 
water enough to cover. Do these things in the 
morning, as soon after breakfast as convenient, 
and place the pot in the oven. 

Water must be added occasionally, as it evap- 
orates, and when the top is browned cover it. 
The fire should not be too hot, but steady. Long, 
slow baking is the secret. They will be done 
just right for Saturday night’s supper,.and of a 
rich brown color, fragrant and appetizing, as we 
have proved weekly, with exceptions in hot 
weather, for many years. 

This quantity is ample for two full meals for 
an ordinary family, what remains from the first 
meal being heated in the pot in which it was 
baked for Monday’s dinner. 

Once upon a time “ Miss Ophelia” visited a 
niece in New Jersey, who wished to compliment 
her especially by preparing a dish of her favorite 
viand. All the preliminary rocks and shoals were 
successfully passed by the kind and willing host- 





allowance of water, over a fierce fire with stove 
cover off. Give the contents of the seething ket- | 
tle a flip and astir when you smell it burning, | 
and for a final flavor let it stand and dry down | 
in the much-abused, blistered, scaling porcelain | 
kettle —Clarissa Potter in Maine Farmer. 





DeEsPIsED FisH-BALLS.—Why shouldn’t fish- 
balls make a good breakfast dish, or a dinner, | 
even, when we can’t afford to be elaborate? If 
the ladies will cook them in this way I am sure | 
they will like them. In the first place, the fish | 
must be good. A great many people haven’t the 
least idea of a good salt fish; they must first learn 
what a good fish is if they would have good balls. 
Cut up your fish and raw potatoes, taking twice 
the quantity of = you have of fish, and boil 
them together half an hour; when done, drain 
off the water immediately, and beat the fish and 
potato thoroughly together. Now add pepper 
and salt, and if you have used half a pint of fish, 
one egg and a piece of butter half the size, beat 
all together, roll into balls and fry like dough- 
nuts. Serve immediately. The fat must be as 
hot as for hnuts. If anybody will faithfully 
follow this rule and then say fish balls are not 
~~ I can only say that person has no taste for 

-balls. RHODA PIPKIN. 





A Perrect JOHN WANTED.—As my husband 
is a great lover of Johnny-cake and milk, I 
would like to ask some of the ladies how to make 
a right good one, and have it right every time, 
as he is somewhat inclined to be like Growling 
Tom, and wishes to know why I don’t have 
them always alike. He sometimes calls them 
sticky. Now if some of the ladies will please 
inform me of my mistake, I will be greatly 
obliged. Also how to make what I call old- 
fashioned molasses twisted doughnuts. 

Livermore. Mrs. E. A. M. 





THE most healthful dessert which can be placed 
on the table is baked apple. If taken freely at 
breakfast, with coarse bread and butter, without 
meat or flesh of any kind, it has an admirable ef- 
fect on the general system, often removing con- 
stipation, correcting acidities, and cooling off 


febrile ions more effectually than the most 
a Jmedicines. If families could be in- 
duced to substitute the Pe —sagptnes “ane ripe and 


luscious—for the pies, , candies and other 
sweetmeats with which their children are too 
eften indiscreetly stuffed, there would be a di- 
minution of doctor’s bills, sufficient in a single 
‘year to lay in a stock of this delicious fruit for a 
whole season’s use. 

_ ho J 


HAvE metal or earthen vessels for matches, 
and keep them out of reach of children. Wax 
matches are not safe. 





ess and her experienced counsellor, and to all 
appearance deep water and plain sailing was 
reached, when a sudden squall arose. 

The young housekeeper examined the beans 
when they had baked about an hour, pronounced 
them done, and began to remove them from the 
oven. Her friend interposed with decision : 

“They won't be done till afternoon, Carrie; 
they must cook all day.” 

“ Why, they are surely done through, auntie; 
see, they are tender, and the top is browned. 
Try them with a fork. They must be thoroughly 
cooked.” 

“They must cook longer to have the right 
appearance and taste,” insisted the guest and 
instructor; and on that rock they split, meta- 
phorically. 

I’m sorry that I can’t report which lady car- 
ried the day. I have been credibly informed, 
however, that during a subsequent visit North 
Mistress Carrie purchased and packed in her 
trunk a veritable bean-pot, and no doubt she re- 
joices the heart and satisfies the appetite of that 
roguish husband of hers, who has repeatedly been 
heard to declare that the three great loves of his 
life are “the ladies, baked beans and mother.” 

A proper accompaniment to baked beans is 
Roston brown bread, for which there are numer- 
ous recipes, varying slightly. I will give a rule 
for a baked and also for a steamed loaf, both of 
which will be found satisfactory : 

RYE AND INDIAN Breap.—For a large loaf, 
take three pints of sifted Indian meal, three pints 
of rye flour, one cup of good hop yeast, and one 
cup of molasses; mix very soft with warm water, 
pour into the pan in which it is to be baked, and 
let it stand until light, then bake with a steady 
fire for three hours. 

SMALL STEAMED LoaF.—One cup each of 
Indian, rye and Graham meal, half a cup of mo- 
lasses, half teaspoonful of salt, small teaspoonful 
soda, and mix with milk or water till it will drop 
easily from the spoon. Steam two or three 


hours. MARY WINCHESTER. 
————_+o2———— 
HOME COOKING. 
Oriciwat. Recirzs Contrisutep sy Tue JourNnat 
Sisters. 


Will each of our readers please send the 
editress at least two favorite recipes for this de- 
partment? Any questions, suggestions or infor. 
mation of interest to these columns will be thank- 
fully received. 

Tea Biscutr.—To one quart of sifted flour 
add two teaspoonfuls of baking powder and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Mix these together and pass 
them through a sieve in order to thoroughly blend 
them. Now add sufficient sweet milk to make 
hot, then fill them half-full of the hatter and bake 
in a hot oven. These are a delicious little bis- 
cuit, applicable to either breakfast or tea, and 
can be made and baked in ten or fifteen minutes. 





|a hot dish, and poured over them the heated 


, le 
A GIFTED correspondent sends the following 


recipe for tea cakes, and which he says. were 
highly prized by New England housekeepers of | 
“ye olden time:” 

One and a half pounds of sugar, half a pound | 
of butter, one pound of flour, half a grated nut- | 
meg, half a pint of milk, one teaspoonful of sal- 
eratus. Rub the butter and sugartoa rich cream 
and work in a littie of the flour and the nutmeg 
and beat it smooth. Dissolve the saleratus in the | 
milk and strain it into the above. Add the rest 
of the flour and work to a dough stiff enough to 
roll out. If too thin, add flour; if too thick, use 
more milk. Roll half an inch thick, cut into | 
round cakes, place them on buttered tins and 
bake in a very quick oven. 

Rye Tea CaKes.—One pint of sweet milk, two | 
eggs, a teaspoonful of light brown sugar, a salt. | 
spoonful of salt and two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Add to these sufficient rye flour to form 
a batter about the consistence of ordinary griddle 
cake batter. Bake in buttered gem-pans in a 
quick oven, . 

APPLE SNOWBALLS.—Take half a dozen) 
large apples (Rhode Island greenings are the 
best for the purpose). Pare these and remove 
the cores carefully with a corer, that they may | 
not be broken. Place in the hollow of each a 
large spoonful of sugar, together with a small 
piece of butter, and a little grated nutmeg, or, if 
preferred, a little grated zest of a.lemon, ~ 

Have boiled in milk a cupful of rice, which | 
should be only about half cooked. Take six cloths 
large enough to enclose the apple, with room to 
tie. Now spread the rice upon these and tie | 
them firmly around each apple; then plunge 
them into boiling water, and let them boil gently 
for three-quarters of an hour, or till done. Re- | 
move the cloths and serve either with a little | 
sweet sauce or with sifted white sugar strewn 
thickly over them. 

How To Devit a Turkey's Carcass.—Cut 
all the meat off the carcass and bones, then place 
these pieces inside the carcass, together with the 
jellied gravy and stuffing, if there is any. Place 
in a hot pan, which put in a hot oven. Ten or 
fifteen minutes will suffice to heat it through. 
Serve it as it comes from the oven, in the carcass, 
which you can garnish on the outside with celery 
tops and parsley. Every househok! should al- 
ways have on hand some good stock soup, and | 
they can readily have it if they keep Johnston’s 
Fluid Beef in the house. Thisshould be reduced | 
to the desired strength and the carcass of the | 
turkey basted with it while in the oven, which | 
will form a nice gravy. O_o. | 

EXPERIENCE teaches us not to flavor, or sweeten 
sauces with sugar, until they are nearly or quite 
cooked. By long boiling some spices and es 
sences develop a bitter, unpleasant flavor, and 
we know fruit requires a third more sugar than 
if added to it when ready to take from the stove, 
owing, we read, to the saccharine properties of 
the sugar being converted into glucose or grape | 
sugar, which is not so sweet. 

A coop rule for vegetable soup without stock is | 
two tomatoes (canned ones may be used), one 
onion, two potatoes and a heaping tablespoonful 
of rice or barley, a teaspoonful of salt. Boil for 
an hour in a quart of water. Split some Boston 
crackers, dip them in water, put them in a baking 
tin ina hot oven. When brown put them into 
the soup. 

OATMEAL wafers are relished by babies and 
older children, too. Take a pint of oatmeal and 
a pint of water, with almost a teaspoonful of salt ; 
mix and spread on buttered pans; make it just 
as thin as it is possible and yet have the bottom 
of the pan covered; bake slowly. 

Hasu made of bits of roast beef or of lamb 
may be given a very good flavor by using raw 
potatoes instead of cold boiled. Chop the pota- 
toes very fine, in the proportion of two-thirds of 
these to one-third of meat. This will require a 
longer time to cook, of course, but it is a dish | 
much liked by many people. 

STALE bread may be utilized in making a 
good breakfast dish. Cut it in thin slices and, | 
when toasted uniformly brown, spread it with | 
butter, and heap on each slice some ham, minced 
and mixed with eggs, and fried nicely. Serve 
very hot. 

AT this season when beef can be purchased 
much cheaper than in warm weather, it is econo- 
my to boil pieces suitable for mince meat; when 
cold chop fine and pack in stone jars, covered 
with an abundance of molasses, and in the sum- 
mer months you will not be obliged to resort to 
rolled crackers and cider for a mince pie. 

Have a high stool in the kitchen to sit on 
when tired, to continue your work if necessary. 
Perched. on its top you can wash dishes or iron 
with ease. A low stool placed on a wooden 
chair forms a substitute, but a poor one. A soft 
sheep-skin mat is restful to stand upon. 

HUNGER AS AN IRRITANT.—Children are 
very sensitive to the influence of hunger; and 
often when we think we are witnessing some 
fearful proof of the total depravity of human na- 
ture in a young child, we are only witnessing 
the natural expression of a desire for bread and 
milk. 

Aunt SALLY’s Way To Cook Ham.—First 
she cut the slice, not quite one-half of an inch 
thick, Then she trimmed off the outside edges 
very carefully and neatly. These edges she 
slightly scored, so that they appeared when 
cooked like a sort of fringe around each piece. 
When thus prepared, Aunt Sally placed in the 
frying pan some luke-warm water in which she 
laid the slices, allowing them to remain on the 
fire about three minutes. Then, throwing this 
water off, she would put in its place some hot 
water—just enough to cover the slice—and allow 
it to come to a boil, when she would empty it 
into a clean bowl, leaving the slices in a pan, 
which she would afterwards fry for about four or 
five minutes, When done she placed them upon 


| 
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water as gravy. A Troth’s ham treated after ihe 
manner of good old Aunt Sally’s recipe will be 
found delicious. 

-——~9oe-—— 


KEEP THESE IN MIND. 





Do not deposit wood ashes in a wooden ves- 
sel or upon a wooden floor. 

Never use a light in examining a gas meter. 

Never take a light into a closet. 

Never read in bed by candle or lamp light. 

Never put kindling wood on top of the stove 
to dry. 

Never leave clothes near a grate or a fire-place 
to dry. 

Be careful in making fire with shavings, and 
never use any kind of oil to kindle a fire. 

Keep all lights as far from curtains as pos- 
sible. 

Always fill and trim your lamps by day-light, 
and never near a fire. 

Goop nice pie crust can be made by always 
observing the following rule. One-quarter of a 
cup of shortening to every cup of flour used; to 
be mixed as dry as possible with cold water, and 
mixed only with a knife. 

TAKE sweet butter only for baking purposes, 
and never fai! to thoroughly beat together your 
butter and sor, if you would be sure of good 
results in cake baking. 

DRINKING M!iLK.—Some persons are averse 
to milk, because they find it indigestible, or 
makes them bilious. A frequent reason for such 
consequences is that milk is drunk as if it were 
so much water. Where digestion is not stron 
it only agrees when Selene sipped, and bread 
eaten with it, or else cooked with 
solids. 

Frozen Beer TEA.—-It has been found to be 
a successfvl method to freeze beef tea, and to 
administer it in lumps to children or patients to 
suck. They will take it in this form rather than 
any other kind of food. 

ae 
This is a design for a wall pocket, in which to 


keep the board on which shirt 
= a | 


bosoms are ironed. On the out- 
A \ 
= 


suitable 


side are pockets for holders, 
ironing-stands, etc., so you will 
always know where to find them, 
and not have to unroll the iron- 
ing blanket every time you want 
them. The flap at the top will 
keep the dust out, and it can be 
hung against the wall, or inside 
a closet door. It will be rather 
ornamental if made, say, of gray 

- drilling, and bound with scarlet 
worsted braid. The pockets can have fulness by 
laying a pleat at the bottom, and by a casing near 
the top through which the braid is run, and tied 


on the outside. 
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“> _ GIVEN AWAY 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
do well to send tor our Premium 
List. We have premiums for or- 
ders from $5 to $0), inciuding Gold 
Band Tea Seis, Waltham Watches, 
etc. We send thousands ot the-e 
orders every year, and have yet 
to hear of any dissa tisiaction trom 





those receiving them. Ji any lady 
reader of this paper wishes fora 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 


will find it to their advantage to 
send us @ postal tur further iuior- 


ATLANTIC. TEA COMPANY 
LANTIC TEA COMPA’ af 
DELICIOUS! 

Crystal Water Frosting 
f reacly for icing cake in a moment ; 
never flakes nor discolors ; makes 
a much handsomer cake than by 
the old tedious process ; healthful 
and economical ; no eggs required 
25 cents a package, of all Grocers 
Try it ! You will be delighted. 
Wholesale Depot 138 Chamber Strect, New York. 

















BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE 
Its well-known excellence as a Wash Blue commends it 
using it once will buy it again. 
. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor. 
No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
all Toilet Soaps. 
Send six cents in 
b a af stamps for sample. 
P FUA son St., Chicago, 
new! NEW! new! 
We want active Agents in every part of the Union to 
worst streaked wristbands, and is the only washer that 
will wash all kinds of clothing cLean. Address 
FOSTORIA MF’G CO., Fostoria, Ohio. 
[Mention this paper. } | Price, $8. 
WHITTEMORE’S 
PAYBERRY 
Contains so per cent. of PURE GLYCERINE. PURE, 
PLEASANT, unlike all others, and a perfect Skin and 
Complexion Soap. Now is the time to use it, to prevent 
*T fail to try it if you want the t soap ever in- 
vented. Manufactured by the CLINTON MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Clinton, Conn. New York Office, 20 


to every grocer as an article of sure sale. ousekcepers 
x " Purest and best of 
0! 

A F. B. Orr, 184 Jack- 
sell the Magic Washer. It rubs the stains out of the 
Retail Price, $8.50. 
Roughness of the skin and Chapping of the hands. 

DON 


Vesey St. By mail on receipt of acc. for large cake. 
THE GEM STEREOSCOPE FREE 


50 New Chromos for 1884 with name, mc. ro packs 





with 2 dozen views, $: 


and Stereoscope 
. H. VANN, New Haven, Conn 


Address F 
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[For Tue Lapres’ Home Journat.] 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTISTIC NEEDLE- 
WORK. 


BEFORE commencing the course of instruction 
promised in the February number, I will wait, 


row, seam I. 

Second needle: 2 plain, seam 1, slip 1, 1 
plain, pull slipped stitch over, 7 plain. 

Third needle: 6 plain, narrow, seam 1, con- 
tinue pattern; when 3 more are worked decrease 
2 stitches to make 24, rib in threes for § rounds, 
and bind off. 


—_—-oe—— 


A FANCY MITTEN. 

Soft Saxony yarn of any color preferred; four 
steel needles No. 17. Cast on 66 stitches, rib in 
threes for 6 rounds, take the 2 last stitches to 
| gether, as 65 only are required for the pattern, 





and give the readers a chance to procure their | which divide as follows: 13 on the first needle 


samples, and will here describe some wall panels, 
designed and made to order; they are companion 
pieces, a basket of fruit and a basket of flowers. 
The designs are rich and elaborate, making a 
panel about 16 by 24 inches; they are made on 
heavy black satin, the design worked with filoselle, 
in natural colors, in Kensington; lined and trim- 
med top and bottom with plush (garnet color), 
and plush falls across the bottom; and mounted 
like a map, brass rods top and bottom, and hung 
with a cord, same as picture frames ; the effect of 
these is more elegant and they have a more 
recherche appearance than paintings, however 
costly and choice. A design of a bouquet of 
flowers is also much admired. Then again we 
may use Turkish satin and embroider in the 
“plush” stitch such designs as the cockscomb, 
golden rod, thistle, cattail, singly or in combina- 
tion, which are very striking and effective. The 
satin may be of any color to harmonize with the 
wails and carpet of the room. A room, the dec- 
oration of which is principally composed of art 


| 


and 26 on each of the other two. 

Ist round of pattern. Draw second stitch over 
the first and knit it plain, stitch, seam 1, 1 plain 
(yarn forward 1 plain), 8 times, seam 1; there 
will now be 21 stitches on the needle, each 13 
stitches on the second and third needles to be 
worked same as first needle in every round. 

2d round. First needle: 2 plain, seam 1, 17 
plain, seam 1, all round. 

3d round. First needle: 2 plain, seam 1, slip 
1, I plain, pass slipped stitch over, 13 plain, nar- 
row, seam 1, all round. 

4th round. First needle: 2 plain, seam 1, slir 
I, 1 plain, pass the slipped stitch over, 11 piain, 
narrow, seam 1, all round. 

5th round. First needle: 2 plain, seam 1, slip 
I, 1 plain, pass slipped stitch over, 9 plain, nar- 
row, seam 1. 

6th round. First needle: 2 plain, seam 1, slip 





| 1, 1 plain, pass slipped stitch over, 7 plain, nar- 
| row, seam I. 


Now recommence first round of pattern. 


needle work, has a very pleasing effect, and one , When eight patterns are worked begin to increase 
in which the eye will not become weary. There is | for thumb as follows: 


a great deal of embroidery (machine work), also 


appliqued work in gaudy colors bedecked w'th | seam 1, increase 1 


tinsel cord, which is showy, but its effect is coarse, 
and the opposite of refinement and elegance, 
consequently short lived: whereas, hand-made 
art needle-work will always command admiration 
and favor, for its intrinsic worth, beauty, elegance 


and power of refining the taste of ail who come | 
| seam 1, 1 plain, increase 1 and seam it, 1 plain, 


within its influence. 

An ornamental book cover is one of the useful, 
combined with the beautiful, necessary articles of 
the household, and in this as in all decorative 
work, it may be as elaborate or simple as desired. 
Thus for the former we may use, say, for a Bible, 
royal purple velvet, lined with quilted satin over 


| 


| 


First needle: Knit 2d, knit Ist, 
by taking up a loop from 
back of next stitch and knitting it), 1 plain, * wool 
forward, 1 plain * 8 times, increase 1, seam 1. 
Throughout the gth pattern these two increased 


gth pattern. 


| stitches are to be knitted. The second and third 


| 
| 


cotton wadding, the size about one inch larger | 


than the book to be covered; on one side (that 
for the top) embroider the monogram “ I. H. S.” 


or the words “ Holy Bible” in script letters | 
now be, with the increased stitches, 19 in all: 


with gold and cardinal-colored chenille or filo- 
selle, either being pretty and appropriate; bind 
the edges of the outside and lining together with 
satin ribbon of gold color, and fasten the ends 
of cover where they meet (have the ends lap a 
little) with loops, or tie with ribbon in a bow. 
For other books (and even for this) a design of a 
bouquet of flowers is a very pretty one for the 
embroidery. For analbum the words of “ photo- 
graph” or “card’’ album would be a good and 
sufficient decoration. * The above are the expen- 
sive kind, but the suggestion holds good for any 
cheap material, and when books are much in use, 
a cover of Jinen or linen momie, worked with 
red or blue cotton in outline, or with crewel in 
Kensington in natural colors; either will wash 
and not fade. This linen cover is made and put 
over a cover made of silesia or muslin, wadded ; 
being in one sense a sham, but in fact a reality, 
giving the book always a clean and neat appear- 
ance. 

The next issue will contain the Kensington 
stitch, which I hope to illustrate. 

L.. MARIA CHENEY, 
March, 1884. Detroit, Michigan. 
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BABY'S BOOT. 

Cast on §4 stitches, knit 1 row plain, seam 1 
row, knit 22 rows, increasing on the third stitch 
of every row. There should now be 75 stitches 
on the needle. Seam 1 row, knit 22 rows, de- 
creasing by knitting second and third stitches 
together in every row. There should now be 
54 stitches. Seam 1 row, increasing cn third 
stitch ; cast on 20 stitches for heel. There should 
now be 76 stitches. Knit 18 rows, seam I row 
and knit 10 rows, increasing at the toe end only. 
There will now be gostitches. Knit 50 stitches, 
leaving go stitches on another needle, and knit 
backward and forward for front of foot as fol- 
lows: 


Ist row. Knit 50. 

2d row. Seam 50. 

3d row. 1 plain, narrow, 24 times. 

4th row. 1 plain, t over 1, same to end. 


These 4 rows form the ‘pattern, and must be 
repeated 8 times more. 

Make 40 stitches for side of foot, 10 rows 
plain, seam 1 row, 18 rows plain, decreasing at 
the toe end only, bind off. 

For Leg. Take up the 40 stitches on the side, 
knitting also 22 for front, then knit the 40 left on 
spare needle, 1 row plain, seam 1 row, 1 row of 
holes by putting silk twice round the needle and 


narrowing. Seam I row, then 10 patterns same 
as front of foot. 
42d row. 3 plain, seam 3, 3 plain, seam 3 to 


end of row. 

43d and 44th row, like 42d and 45th row. 
Seam 3, 3 plain, seam 3, 3 p'ain to end. 

46th and 47th, like 45th. 48th, 49th and Soth, 
like 42d. 

sist row. Plain; repeat like 51st 5 times 
more. Bind off on wrong side. 

2d round. First needle: 2 plain, seam 1, 17 
plain, seam 1. 

Second needle: 2 plain, seam 1, 9 plain. 

Third needle: 8 plain, seam 1. 

3d round. First needie: 2 plain, seam 1, slip 


needles knit as usual, no increase. 
oth patiern. First needle: Knit 2d, knit 1st, 


* wool forward, 1 plain * 8 times, increase 1 
and seam it, 1 plain, seam 1. Throughout the 
1oth pattern these two increased stitches are to 
be seamed and the others knitted. 

11th pattern. First needle: Knit 2d, knit 1st, 
seam 1, increase I, I plain, seam 1, 1 plain * 
wool forward, 1 plain * 8 times, seam 1, increase 
1, 1 plain, seam 1. Throughout the 11th pattern 


| these two increased stitches to be knitted. 


12th pattern. On the first needle there will 
Knit 2d, knit 1st, seam 1, take a needle and cot- 
ton and slip off the next 15 stitches, turn the work 
right side from you and cast on 17 (next to the 
3 stitches), turn back and seam the one stitch left 
on the needle. Knit second and third needles 
as usual. 

12th pattern, 2d round. First needle: 2 plain, 


seam I, 17 plain, seam 1, continue pattern; when | 


4 more are worked increase a stitch to make 66, 
rib in threes for § rounds, and cast off rather 
loosely. 

To knit thumb, slip the 15 stitches off the cot- 
ton on to a needle, knit them as follows: Knit 
2d, knit Ist, seam 1, 1 plain, * wool forward, 1 
plain * 8 times, seam 1. Take another needle: 
Knit 2d, knit Ist, take up a stitch, seam it, take 
up 9, knitting them as you take them up. 


——_*o+— 
SPANISH LACE. 
Cast on 15 stitches, knit across plain. 
Ist row. 3 plain, t over 1, narrow, 3 plain, t 
over I, I plain, t over 1, 6 plain. 
2d row. 6 plain, t over 1, 3 plain, t over 1, 
narrow, 3 plain, t over 1, narrow, 1 plain. 
3d row. 3 plain, t over 1, narrow, narrow, 
t over I, 5 plain, t over 1, 6 plain. 
4th row. Bind off till there are 14 stitches 
left on needle, 1 plain, t over 1, narrow, 3 plain, 
narrow, t over I, narrow, I plain, t over 1, nar- 
row, I plain. 
5th row. 3 plain, t over 1, narrow, 1 plain, t 
over I, narrow, I plain, narrow, t over 1, 3 plain. 
6th’row. 3 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, t over 1, 
slip 2, 1 plain, throw the 2 slipped stitches over 
the 1 plain, t over 1, 4 plain, t over 1, narrow, I 
plain. 
— oe we 


RASPBERRY STITCH. 

Cast on any number of stitches that will be a 
multiple of 4, and add 2 more; for instance, 16 
and 2, or 24 and 2. 

Ist row. Purl clear across. 

2d row. Knit the Ist stitch, knit, purl, and 
knit, before slipping the 2d stitch, making 3 
stitches of 1, purl the next 3 together; knit, purl, 
and knit, the next stitch, making 3 stitches of 1. 
Purl the next 3 together, and so repeat throughout 
the needle. 

3d row. Like the 1st. 

4th row. Koit the 1st, purl next 3 together, 
knit, purl, and knit the next before slipping, 
making 3 stitches out of 1, etc., thus changing 
the order, with the 2d row. 
to knit the Ist stitch, and change the order of the 
berries, This makes a very pretty stripe for an 
Afghan. 


oo 


EDGING FOR COUNTERPANE. 

Cast on 17 stitches. 

Ist row. Knit 3, over, narrow, knit 1, over, 
knit 3 together, knit 1, over, knit 1, over, knit 1, 
narrow, over twice, narrow, knit 1. 

2d row. Knit 3, purl 1, knit 1, purl 6, knit 1, 
over, narrow, knit I, over, narrow, knit 1. 

3d row. Knit 3, over, narrow, knit 1, over, 
kit 3 together, over, knit 3, over, narrow, over 





twice, narrow, over twice, knit 2, 





} 
1, 1 plain, pull slipped stitch over, 13 plain, nar- | 4th row. Knit 3, purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 


I, purl 6, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 1, over, nar- 
row, knit 1. 

Sth row. Knit 3, over, narrow, knit 1, over, 
narrow, over, knit 1, slip 1, narrow, and throw 
the slipped stitch over, knit 1, over, knit 1, over 
twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, knit 1. 

6th row. Knit 3, purl 1, knit 2, purl 1, knit 
2, purl 1, knit 1, purl 6, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 
1, over, narrow, knit 1. 

7th row. Knit 3, over, narrow, knit 1, over, 
narrow, knit 1, over, slip 1, narrow, and throw 
slipped stitch, over, knit 12. 

8th row. Cast off 7, knit 3, purl 6, knit 1, 
over, narrow, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 1. 

Repeat these 8 rows. 


ace 
ANOTHER. 
Cast on 16 stitches and knit twice across plain. 
Ist row. Knit 3, over, narrow, knit 2, over, 
narrow, knit 2, over, narrow, over, narrow, over, 
knit 1. 


2d row. Knit 10, over, narrow, knit 2, over, 
narrow, knit 1. 
3d row. Knit 3, over, narrow, knit 2, over, 


narrow, knit 3, etc., like Ist row. 


4th row. Knit 11, over, narrow, knit 2, over, 
narrow, knit 1. 
5th row. Knit 3, over, narrow, knit 2, over, 


narrow, knit 4, etc., like Ist row. 


6th row. Knit 12, over, narrow, knit 2, over, 
narrow, knit 1. 
7th row. Knit 3, over, narrow, knit 2, over, 


narrow, knit 5, etc., like Ist row. 


hrow. Knit 13, over, narrow, knit 2, over, 
narrow, knit 1. 
goth row. Knit 3,-over, narrow, knit 2, over, 


narrow, knit 6, etc., like Ist row. 

toth row. Knit 14, rest like 2d row. 

11th row. Knit 3, over, narrow, knit 2, over, 
narrow, knit 7, etc., like Ist row. 

12th row. Cast off 6, knit 8, over, narrow, 
knit 2, over, narrow, knit 1. 

Begin at Ist row. 

——eOo——— 


SMALL PIN-CUSHION, FOR WORK BASKET. 

Take a piece of flannel, cut in a square, or 
oblong, the desired size. Make, and stuff tightly 
with odd bits of yarn or soft zephyr, and cover 
with bright, fine caShmere or flannel; feather- 
stitch round the seams. 


—_~oco—— 
SKATE BAGS. 

A variety of materials can be used, such as 
gray Holland, trimmed with braid; take a piece 
a little longer thah the skates, and twice the 
width of a pair. Fold and make into a bag, and 
bind it all round; line with flannel to match the 
braid, letting it come about an inch above the 
bag, and hem over, to make a shir at the top. 
Run a double draw-string of braid in this shir, 
and the bag is done. 

A very pretty bag can be made of canvas, 
with Skate Bag worked in the centre. 


ART EMBROIDERY. 


Instruction by sample of work commenced, and needle 
material to finish. Designs in ‘“‘ Kensington” “‘ Plush ’’ 
and “ Special ’’ stitches, ‘‘ Ribbon work and Arrasene’’ on 
felt 9 by 11 inches, $1.25 ; or on satin $1.50, same on Crin- 
oline for applique work $1.00 each. Design on satin in 
chenille $1.25. Hat Marks, “‘ crown” or “‘ band” style 
(any initials) in chenille, goc. Patterns and material o' all 
kinds, stamping outfits with printed directions from $1.00 
up. Ladies’ purchzsing agent. Send stamp for catalogue 
and price list. L. MARIA CHENEY, 36: Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


To Those Who Like to Knit. 


A New Book, containing Plain Rules for Knitting 
Wide and Narrow Edgings, Insertions, ilts, Tidies, 
Mittens, Stockings, and many useful and articles. 
Price cents. Stamps taken. 
NILES. East Gloucester, Mass. 


MGW YORE SUOCFING. 


Send 1 cent stamp for circular to Mrs. A. B, ACKER- 
MAN (Aunt Apopie), Rutherford, Bergen Co., N. J. 
~ILKWORM EGGS FOR SALE.—Large white and 
yellow 25cts. per thousand. Straw and green Japan- 
ese 20cts. $5. perounce. F. S. ROBBINS, Hammon- 
ton, New Jersey. 


Scraps of Silks, Satins, Velvets, &c. 

We will mail on receipt of 10 cents, about 100 square 
inches ; for 50 cts., 600 ; for $1, 1300; of above “‘ odds and 
ends,"’ from work rooms, assorted shapes, colors, patterns, 
quantities, etc., just the thing for ‘‘ crazy patchwork.”’ As 
we send about four times as much as others, always enclose 
an extra 1-cent stamp for postage. Wealsosupply cheaper 
than other folks, silk for dresses, filling silk, ion. ke. 
Tue New Haven Rurrce Co., Nos. 694, 696, 698 and 
goo Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


New illustrated catalogue of Universal Perfect Fitting 
Patterns and three pieces of music, post paid on receipt 
of 10 cents. _ H. Kinpatt, Manchester, N. H. 


CARD COLLECTORS’ 
HEADQUARTERS! 
CHROMO CARDS, SCRAP PICTURES AND 
ART NOVELTIES. 


The latest styles embrace II) d, Gilt, Emb 
and Imported Cards. Six sample sets, comprising 30 
elegant cards—no two alike—sent for 10 2-cent stamps. 
Catalogues free. Address J. W. TAYLOR & SON 
Publishers, P. O. Box 5, Rochester, N.Y. (CUT T. 1s 
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Remember always | QyT) 











ROIDERY, orth zen! 





— igreme and fut foetraction ta) ana ae 
tone for ing and Knitting with cotton telus. several 





Te-ches to 5 
and M Lace; also Rug Maki: Tattin, &c., &c. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. ce ri cents —_ ; Four for One 
liar. Stamping Outfit of 1@ fall Em- 
of 100 Embroidery Designs #6 cle, ‘lithe above @1.00 
0 \e 5 
Patten Pub. a7 Barclay ot. New tork. 





WHEELER & W 


NS 
IMPROVED 
SEWING MACHINES 


For Family Use and all Grades of Manufacturing. 
‘Adeguedite run by foot, hand, or Steam Power. 





New No. 8 Machine. 
Declared by the highest authorities 


“THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


ADDRESS 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig, Co, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
Or 806 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CRAZY PATCHWORK sitxx'wonxs 
Ct (the originators of the Silk 


SILK WORKS 
New Haven, 


re eg a Fo 
at 








SATINS AND VELVETS. Ail the 
newest and latest shades for PATCH WORK 


a Crazy Quilts nd $1.00 to Remincton Sink 


» Co., Box 1167, New Haven, Conn. 


~ IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
Tin ICAJAN cure Me ATED, WAFERS, tnt nndls i 
place 


Dis- 

ments, Chronic [nflammation and Ulceration, Leucor- 
rheea, Flooding, Irregular, Su and Painful Men- 
Especially recommended in Change of Life. 


Struation. 
Remedy evils following Miscarriage or Excesses of an; 
kind. Mechanical appliances may at once p Sobiom. | 


with. Price $1.50 per box. Trial box for.two weeks’ 


treatment FREER. 
THE MICAJAH CHEMICAL CO., Warren, Pa. 


Wide Awake Agents Wanted Everywhere for 


NOTED WOMEN, 


by James Parton, the greatest biographer of the age. An 
elegant volume of 650 pages. 24 full-page illustrations. 
Price only $2.50. Describes so characters. A book for 
every woman. Pheenix Pub. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, N. ¥. 


OFFICES ; 47 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
“, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics and 








1199 Broadway, near 2gth St., N. Y. 
279 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 


ancy | of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed successfully, 
Address, Mas. EVA) 


without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window Shades, Table Covers, Carpets, etc., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having syst.matized anew every depart- 
ment of our busi , we can confidently promise the best 
results and unusually prompt return of goods. 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 & 7 John St., N. Y. 
Make $20,00 


r week selling “Golden 
Thoughts,” 4 


Gems of Prose and Poems. 
The most beautiful and interesting of books. Write for 











L 





| full particulars to 


A. GORTON & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Experienced male 
AGENTS WANTED. and female canvass- 
ers, for the most salable article ever offered to or 
public. ALTA MANF'G CO., Boston, Mass. 
HILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF ART-NEEDLE- 
WORK, 1602 Chestnut Street.—Designs made to 
order, and embroidery, ecclesiastical and secular, artisti- 
cally executed upon all kinds of fabrics. All materials for 
such embroidery for sale. 
LEGANT Hand-painted Plush, Velvet and Satin 
EK blocks. All color silks for patchwork. 13 am 
les toc. ; soc. and $1.00 pkgs.; large pieces. Silk Co. 
orth Haven, Conn. 
A lady’s fancy box with 26articles and 60 page 
FR FF book iilustrating ames, tricks, &c. Send 1oc. 
# to pay postage. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton 
Street, New York. 
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Original ‘contributions from every reader of 








| The children love Lizzie, fot she is always 

kind and patient with them. 

| . Wouldn’t you like to hear about the lawn 
party we had? The Dunns and their neighbors, 
the Wilsons, were invited. Four of the Wilson 

| children came—Katy, Tommy, Annie and Dick. 

Only five Dunns came, for the baby was asleep 

; and his mother wouldn’t wake him. 

Didn’t they have a good time ? 

They rolled about on the grass. They saw a 
fat caterpillar with a suit of soft yellow fur walk 
over a green leaf. They watched a brown spi- 
| der spinning its web to catch flies for its dinner. 


j 


this journal are solicited; good puzzles are | The grasshoppers jumped andthe crickets chirped 


always in demand. Prizes will be offered in 
‘very issue to either solvers or contributors. 
Address all puzzle correspondence to Will K. 


e 
Norton, go Chambers Street, Boston, Mass. 
ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY'S PUZZLES, 

















No. il. CARCASS 
HEAVE 
APE 
. 
HAT 
EDILE 
SLANDER 
No. 12. AMENDS 
MINION 
ENABLE 
NIBBLE 
DOLLAR 
SNEERS 
No. 13. Stripe, tripe, ripe, pic. 
No. 14. BLAM A 
LIGAN 
AGE NT 
MANS E 
ANTES 
No. 15. Sun-dew 





Owing to some delay in arranging and mailing 
last month’s JOURNAL, the prizes offered could 
not be won, since all competitive lists were to be 


in before most of the subscribers got the Journal. 


The same prizes, therefore, are offered this 


month. 


The awards this month are for contributors 
only, for the best lists of original puzzles. Lists 
must contain at /eas¢ five puzzles; larger lists may 


be sent, of which only the best five will be con- 


sidered in making the awards. All lists must be 
in-by March 25th, 1884. 
PRIZES. 
First prize. An illustrated copy of any of 
the poets. 


Second prize.. A fine silk handkerchief; or 
a gent’s gold scarf pin. 

Third prize. A copy of Modern Classics 
(Burns’ and Scott’s poems), or a gent’s silk neck 
scarf, 





MARCH PUZZLES. 





No. 16. OcTAGON. 
1. Avehicle. 2. To untwist. 3. A German 


coin. 4. The alligator-pear. 5. A_ historian. 
6. A metric system measure. 7. And not. 
AJAX. 





No. 17. ANAGRAMS. 
WORKS BY AN ENGLISH NATURALIST. 


1. These sessions of Parliament, and Man in 


the Moon. ix. 
2. Optic nerves let in U.S. A. 


3. The Land Acts in Eng. A plot of the | 


Minsimms. B. B. V. 
Wo. GILBERT BARTON. 





No. 18. NUMERICAL. 


My whole of 21 letters means inequality. 
My 13, 6, 10, 2, 12, 18, is concept.on. 
My 1, 5, 8, 20, 21, the s. um of metals. 
My 15, 16, 19, 13, I, to mingle together. 
My 4, 2, 13, 11, 6, 18, a quill. 
. Dick Ens. 





No. 19. ANAGRAM. 
WE FEEL NO HOPE; GHOSTLY DELL! 


This ghostly dell was dark and drear, 
Inspiring, surely once, much fear. 
One lonely traveller paled with awe 
While passing by at what he saw. 
No hope for him, till bridge was crossed, 
He spurred his nag, the ghost behind, 
Until the spectre at him tossed 
A head,—that had a yellow rind. 
The title of this thrilling tale 
You'll read above, you cannot fail. 





D. U.E. 
No. 20. DIAMOND. 
1. A letter. 2. Three. 3. To stamp. 4. A 
wanderer. 5. Pertaining to the science of lan- 


6. Transfixed. 7. Common name. 


fo Ee from. 9. A letter. 
MatTTiE K, STEVENS. 


—_— wo 
THE CHILDREN'S LAWN PARTY. 

Do you know Lizzie Dunn? She is my lit- 
tle errand girl, She has five brothers and sis- 
ters, and she is mother-sister to them all. Every 
morning at eight o’clock I hear a chattering and 
laughing and a pattering of little feet, and a whole 
row of little Dunns pass my window. There are 
Lizzie, and Hattie, and Charlie, and Willie, and 
Harry, and the baby. 

It is m and pleasant out under the trees. 
There the children sit and play, while Lizzie 
washes and wipes the dishes, dusts the room, 
and goes to the post-office for me. 


for them. 

A homely old toad hopped across the path, 
blinking its funny eyes. 

And the robins and the blue-birds—how they 
sang and twittered ! 

Daisy the cat and her family of kittens were 
out there, too, racing about in the grass. So it 
was a pretty large party after ali. 

They played games, such as “ Blind Man’s 
Buff in the Ring,” and “Old Man, I’m in your 
Castle.” 

Then we had lunch, A little round table was 
brought out and set in a shady place. The chil- 
dren all helped. A little vase of flowers was put 
in the middle of the table. There were no two 
dishes alike. Some nice square biscuits were on 
advertising card plates with bright pictures. 
Pretty fancy plates held fresh seed cakes and 
molasses cookies. A gilt-edged plate had little 
wedges of Washington pie, which is a slight, 
sweet cake with jam in the middle. 

Another pretty dish had a whole biscuit me- 
nagerie. There were jumbos, lions, men on 
horstback, and many other things. A china dish 
shaped like a vine leaf gvas full of delicious 
grapes. , 

There was a stick of molasses candy for each. 
There were paper napkins with birds, and Japan 
ese ladies and gentlemen on them. 

There was a silver pitcher of fresh water, anc 
a glass one of milk. Each child's mug was dif 
ferent from the others. There was a red glass 
one, and a silver one, and a china one with 
George Washington’s portrait on it, and the 
others were just as pretty. 

The children thought there never was such a 
nice lunch. Little Annie squeezed her hands 
together and laughed aloud in her delight. They 
all ate and drank and enjoyed themselves, and 
then said “good-bye,” and went home as happy 
as happy could be. 

Some of them dreamed of the party that night. 

MARY WINCHESTER. 


cxeegiGraine 
PRAISE YOUR WIFE. 








OnE reason why divorces are so common now- 
| adays is because a want of love and praise on 
| the part of husbands drives their once loving 
| wives from their sacred home. If the parties 
understood each other well and apologized to 
| each other for their mistakes, their home would 
j be the happiest place on earth. I knewa young 
woman who was so happy and affectionate in her 
| temperament that she was generally called a 
|sunbeam. At last she married the man of her 
| choice, in spite of the advice of some friends, 
| who knew his cold and selfish nature. 


| Years after, her hopes were disappointed, and | 


she confided her trouble to an intimate friend, 
| saying, “ Oh, it would have been much better for 
me if I had never married him! He is so cold 
and selfish in his nature, he has never given me 
a voluntary kiss, a word of praise and love. I 
have sometimes asked him if he loves me. He 
| would always say No, but I do not know whether 
| he says it in fun or in earnest.’’ 
One day her sister-in-law surprised her by tell- 
ing her that she had heard her husband praise 


| his wife in the presence of his brothers, and say | 


that he was so thankful that he had got such a 
dear, good wife, and that he chose her instead 
of several other girls he had courted. 

The wife, surprised, but pleased at her hus- 
band’s praise of herself, asked her, “ Did he say 
|that? If so, this is too good news for me.” 
| It is all true,” said her sister-in-law. “We 
were much surprised that he praised you so 
much.” 

The wife’s face lit with light and pleasure, 
and she said, “ Thank you for giving me this 
good news. I have always thought he never 
cares for me, though I have loved him tenderly, 
and denied many luxuries and comforts for his 
sake.” 

If you have a wife who loves you tenderly, it 
does not cost you anything to kiss, praise, say to 
her “I love you.”’ Don’t be so cold and distant 
in your manners toward her. - The first wife of 
Brigham Young cried for joy when she had 
heard that her hushand told the court that his 
first wife was his lawful wife, though he had 
married other wives. 

I would rather see any affectionate girl remain 
an old maid for life than be made wretched by 
her union with a cold-hearted man. I told an 
old lady about my classmate’s unhappy marriage. 
“ Oh, this world is full of unhappy wives,” was 
the answer of the old lady who had been married 
for forty years. 

It is also the duty of wives to praise their 
husbands. I knew a lady who, calling at a 
neighbor's, praised her husband in the hearing 
| of allin the room. The husband ‘of the neigh- 
bor asked his wife, who was a lovable and gen- 
tle lady, whether she would praise her hushand 
as the other lady did. But as his wife said 
nothing, he repeated the same question. ‘ What, 
do you — me?” At last she replied she 
was so glad that her husband was a teacher, and 
this was all she said. The husband seemed to 





which sometimes caused his wife and children to 
tremble for him. He would say to his wife that 
she was an idiot. However, he thought a great 
deal of his wife and praised her gentleness so 
much to her friends that they got tired of hear- 
ing it, because he had often boasted that his wife 
was not like their wives. 

A lady calling at his house one morning, 
found him giving his wife a severe lecture about 
her extravagance in buying several ready-made 
bosoms for him. The wife remained silent, 
The lady answered for her, and told her husband 
that he ought to be thankful that he had a loving 
wife wha wanted to give him a surprise present. 
But he said he gave her a sewing machine by 
which she could save so much money. The 
wife opened her mouth, and told her husband 
that she had endured with him more than many 
wives would. He seemed to be hurt by it. 

A husband shot himself three years ago. He 
told an intimate friend that he had no home, 
because his wife was a fashionable woman, and 
she never cared to make him happy. They had 
no children. Praise your wife or husband, and 
you will find a happy home. MIMILLE. 


—coo—— 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES WANTED. 

WE desire the names and addresses of practi- 
cal housekeepers, ladies interested in household 
topics, fancy work, flower culture, care of chil- 
dren, in fact, any one who would be likely to 
appreciate and subscribe for such a paper as the 
Lapis’ HOME JOURNAL, to whom we can mail 
sample copies. For every list of 100 or more 
names sent in up to April Ist, we will give a 
handsome premium. 





THR following letter is of importance to 
mothers and practical housekeepers, and _ is 
werthy of particular notice in these columns. 
We endorse all that is said of the Bayberry 
Glycerine Soap. 


HARTFORD, Conn., Nov. 12th, 1883. 
‘THe CLINTON Mec. Co., CLINTON, CONN. : 

I want to recommend your Bayberry Glycerine 
Soap to every mother and nurse as simply per- 
fect for the nursery. 

I find itjexcellent for general toilet use, being 
very emolient and healing; but for babies it is 
unapproachable by any other soap I ever used. 

Susan E. SMITH. 

The above is a duplicate of a letter received 

from one of the best nurses in the State of Con- 


necticut of long experience. 

\ ANTED—LADIES AND YOUNG MEN WISH- 
ing to earn $1 to $3 every day quietly at their homes ; 

work furnished ; sent by mail; no canvassin 

required for reply. Please address EDWARD F, DAVIS 


O., 58 South Main St., Fall River, Mass. 
guaranteed C. Srrent, 157 Wabash 


& CO 
ave., Chicago 


- MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Turkish Rug Patterns stamped in colorson Burlap. Per 
manent business for Agents. Catalogue forstamp. E.S 
Frost & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this pape 





Wigs & Waves sem c. 0. vd. “any where 
Wholesale and Retail. Price-list /ree. Gouc's 





ECORATED SILK blocks for patchwork. Send 25 ct 
| postal note for elegant hand painted Samples and price 
| list. Western Art Co., box 610, Salem, Ohio. 


Hew TO INSURE 
a happy childhood 
is a question of great mo- 
ment to every parent. If 
it is impracticable to pro- 
vide the hittle one with 
sufficient nourishment 
from nature’s supply, no 
| better substitute can be 
found than Ruipce's 
Foop 
RipGr's Foon has suc- 
cessfully reared more 
children than all other 
floods © ined. Send to 


Mass., for Pamphlets on 

















WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, 
the subject. 

RIDGE’S FOOD is put up in cans, four sizes, retailing 
at 35¢., 65c., $1.25 and $1.75. 


TO MOTHERS, 


Every babe should have a bottle of DR. FAHRNEY’'S 
TEETHING SYRUP. Perfectly safe. No Opium or 
Morphia mixture. Will relieve Colic, Griping in the 
Bowels and Promote difficult Teething. repared by 
Drs. D. Fanrney & Son,Hagerstown, Md. Druggist. 
sell it; 25 cents. Samples sent free on application. 
BOOK OF NEARLY ix 
large octavo pages.for the sick 
Full of valuable notes, by Dr 








E. B. Foore, on Scrofula ; Dis 

| Heart Troubles ; and a great variety of Chronic Diseases, 
a three-cent stamp. Siam MUR. 

know, and worth $100. Valunble 16-page circular mailed 


| A FREE eases of the Breathing Organs ; 
with evidences that in most cases 
RAY HILL P BLISHING CO., BOOK 
IF YOU ARE MARRIED, piws*tiins 
free, by J. 8. OGILVig & Cv., 33 Rose Street, New York, 


; no stamps | 


lute taking 
9 thie impor- | 


7 


MEN AND 
WOMEN 


Unequalled facilities, a practical course of instruction, a 
| —_ corps of experienced teachers and splendidly lighted 
and ventilated college halls, area few of the advantages 
possessed by the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 
| roth & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. Special pains olen 
| with backward pupils. Students can enter at any time. 
| Large illustrated circulars free 


DON'T 


Fail to use ALABASTINE for renovating your Walls 
and Ceilings. It is rapidly superseding all other Finish 
For durability, beauty and economy it is without an 
equal, and can be applied by any one. If not for sale in 
your neighborhood, send to 
SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, New York 

| 5 Double Enamel Chromo Cards, Embellished in 
many beautiful colors, with name, soc Samp! 
book, 2sc. STEAM CARD WORKS, West Haven, Coun 








| 








Woman's Friend, 


lf Women whose poor health makes life seem gloomy 





j and burdensome, would take ong box of Miss Sawyer'’s 
| Woman's Friend, life would then seem Rear, Earnest 
and PLEASANT 

It has no equal for all diseases of women. It is truly 
Woman's Friend. Only 50 cents a box at all druggists, or 


sent by mail 


WIGGIN & CO., Props. 


= Rockland, Maine. 
CARD COLLECTORS, acs isons 





CO., Andover, O., for a pac ard Novelties, consist- 
ing of latest designs in Eggs, Fans, Tea Pots, etc. (cut in 
| shapes). Gotten by us expressly for collectors of fine 

cards. Catalogue free Big inducements to Agents 


BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


| A practical Manual of Hygiene for Women. 
For Girls: A Special Physiology. $1.00 
| It is important that every Girl should read it, 
| Health in the Household. $2.00 
| The best work on Healthfil Preparation of Food 
H. Home Cook Book. 25 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. 
A Book of Hygienic Recipes for all Homes 
| A large catalogue of “ Books for Women "’ free 
address on postal to 


HAIR Permanently Rewoved. by 


DR. WEST'S HAIR REMOVER. 


Ladies Perfect 
Safety; contains no poisonous drugs 
Absolutely Harmless to the skin 
leaves it Soft, Smooth and White 
Fails to Remove the Hair 
Price, $1 per bottle. 


NECK, 
AMERICAN DRUG COMPANI, 


ARM "79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Every Boy should have our set of so new, very 


Send 


ON 


FACE, 


can use it with 


Newer 


large, brilliantly colored, cards for al 

7 bums, all different, by mail postpaid 

) | , ’ 

ANI for only 25 c.; 75 cards, 35 ¢.; 100 
cards, so c. ‘This offer has never 

Every Girl been equalled. Sample free 


1117 Bowen Ave., Chicago, IN. 


R. FULGHUM 


Latest principles ; Lessons by mail a specialty. Send for cir- 
cular. S.S. BEN TON, Principal, 243 State St., Chicago 
EU OP EXCURSION TOURS, 1884. FIFTH 
YEAR Unique features. Cost re- 
duced. Company Select PROSPECTUS SEN 
FREE A. DE POTTER, Albany, N. Y. 


WASTE SILK FOR HAND SEWING, uscful in 
every family ; black or colors; 4% o7. 15¢., 1 OF. 25¢ 
Embroidery waste goc. per oz. E. J. MARTIN, Rock 


ville, Conn 
Send to the Yale 


CRAZY PATCHWORK Silk Works, New 


Haven, Ct. fora dollar package of their beautiful silks fur patchwork. 





Easy touse. A certain cure. Notexpensive. Three 
months’ treatment in one package. Good for Cold 
in the Head, Headache, Dizziness, Hay Fever, &c. 

Fifty cents. By all Druggists. or by mail 

EK. T. LAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 

\ILKS, beautiful package for patchwork, $1; Em- 
Ss broidery silk, assorted colors, 20 cts. a package; 6 
packages, $1; samples, 15 cts. Union Silk Works, 
Northford, Conn 

F YOU are interested in “ etching on linen,” [decora- 
[ ting d’oylcys, handkerchiefs, shams, etc.,] or in color- 
ng photographs, etc., ask for Whiting’s Decorative Indeli- 
ble Inks, and Photo-colors, or write for free designs and 
price lists to F. A. Whiting, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


EXCELLENT CONSTRUCTION 
ELEGANT APP NCE 

| MAGNIFICENT TO 

LOW PRIC 


Have created an immense demand, for our organs. 
lars free, Address, MILLE 


Circu- 
R ORGAN CO., 
Lebanon, Pa. 





| Diseases of Men; Diseases of Women; Aches and Pains 
these diseases are curable. Sent for 
129 East 28th Street, New York City. 
tant step, wecan send you information which you ought to 


Silver. With careful usage will last a.lifetime. 





were not surprised at it, for they knew how she | 





D BUTTER KNIFE 





For a club of 4 new subscribers at 25°cents each, we give a Silver Plated Butter Knife, of first 
class quality, triple plated on white steel; beautiful design, and cannot be distinguished from Solid 


These are not cheap goods, contain no brass or 


feel hurt by this, but all that were in: the room | German silver, and will give perfect satisfaction in every case. 


Four subscribers at 25 cents each can be secured in 15 minutes, and the above present will 


had suffered his ill treatment of her. Though | greatly please you for a very little effort. A Sugar Shell will be given imstead if desired, See 
he was a good man, he had a terrible temper, | 4th page. 
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MARCH, 1884. 
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ALL ABOUT FLOWERS. 
No 


2. 





BY EDEN E. REXFORD. 





IF you send to the florist for seed—and it is 
always advisable to do that, for he makes a 
specialty of seed growing, and knows how to 
produce the best—he sure to patronize a reliable 
dealer. 
business who are not to be trusted. The old 
seed firms are all reliable, I think. The fact of 
their continuance in busi ess proves that, for if 
they were not they would, after a little, lose cus- 
tomers and give up. You can depend on getting 
fresh seeds of them, and just what they adver- 
tise. In some cases they ask a littie more for 
what they sell than the new dealers do, but one 
can afford to pay a little more for the sake of 
being sure. Wo not understand me to say that I 
have no confidence in new seed growers. I have 
in many of them; but in many who advertise 
great quantities of seeds at very small prices I 
have not, for I do not believe they can give good 
seeds ut the prices advertised. A good article 
always has a certain value, which dealers as well 
as experienced buyers fully understand, and 
anything advertised as quite — to if not supe- 
rior to their goods at greatly reduced prices should 
always make you suspicious of it. 

The packages of seeds put up by most seed 
growers generally contain more than one person 
will care to use. It is a good plan to club 
together in a country neighborhood. 
will be less, and there will be seeds enough to 
divide among half a dozen persons, 

You will have more leisure time during the 
winter than later, and then is the time to plan 
your flower garden. Decide where your beds 
are to be, how many there shall be, and what 
you wili grow inthem. The Phlox is not a very 
large plant, and should occupy a front place. 
Piant the Sweet Peas where they can; climb. 
They will attach themselves to avfence, «*trellis, 
or to strings, but they never do so weli on any- 
thing else as they will on brush. Why, I don’t 
know. Balsams will grow to the height of two 
or three feet, and make a good background for 
Petunias. I would advise you to grow the Bal 
sams among the Asters, for the Asters will pro- 
duce no flowers until September, and after they 
begin to bloom the Balsams will be past their 
prime; therefore the Balsam will give sum- 
mer flowers while the Asters are growing, and 
the Asters will take their places later, and by 
this means you will have the bed gay with flow- 
ers all the season, and economize space. 

Do not attempt any elaborate gardening on a 
small scale. You grow your flowers for the sake 
of the flowers, and not for any effect which 
can be produced by shape or arrangement of 
beds. Make the ground mellow by spading it 
up to the depth of a foot at least; if a foot and a 
half, all the better. Knock all the clods apart 
with an iron rake or a hoe. Pulverize the soil 
finely on top before you sow any seeds. After 
sowing the seeds, it is a good plan to make the 
earth compact over them by pressing a board on 
the surface. When the plants come up, keep the 
weeds down. You will have to be careful, in 
pulling up weeds, to not pull up the flowers, ‘for 
it.is often quite difficult at first to tell the two 
apart. After the flowers have grown to be a few 
inches high, begin to stir the soil with a hoe, and 
after that keep it open. A good weeding at the 
beginning of the season, and a frequent use of the 
hoe after that, will do away with a necessity for 
much hand weeding. Quite often we see the 
amatevr start out very bravely. She attends to 
her flowers at first, and then it “ gets to be an old 
story,’’ and they are neglected. This treatment 
always results in a weedy garden, and disap- 
pointment. Begin just as you calculate to hold 
out. If you do not intend to pull up the weeds, 
let them grow from the start. If you do, wage 
diligent warfare with them, They are persistent 
things, and mean to grow if they can, but you 
can get the start of them if you will. 

I would always encourage the children in gar- 
dening. Give them a corner, “all for their 
own,” and some seeds to put in it. Show them 
how to make beds, and take care of them. Tell 
them how flowers grow, and encourage them to 
watch and study them in their development. 
Such employment is healthy, instructive and 
pleasant, and will keep them out of a great deal 
of mischief. There can be no safer companions 
than flowers. 

In dry seasons it will often be necessary to 
water your plants every evening. Do not put 
this attention off until morning, for the sun will 
cause too rapid evaporation. Give it at night, 

and let the plants drink it up before the sun gets 
the chance to rob them of it. Do not let the 
plants grow too thickly. Most garden flowers 
should stand at least a foot apart. But do not 


throw any plants away as long as there are any 
poor neighbors who would be glad to have flowers 
if they could get them. 


There are always men in all kinds of | 


The cost | 


(For Tue Lapies’ Home Journat.) 
MARCH AIR CASTLES. 





MARCH, with its long days and impassable 
country roads, gives leisure which many a farmer’s 
wife will employ this spring in snipping patch- 
work and drawing rugs; but, as for you and me, 
let us look over our floral catalogues and select 
seeds and plants for our flower gardens next sea- 
son, ‘and build a few, beautiful, fragrant air 
castles with window boxes, plant stands and bay 
windows for their background. 

We well know, in all probability, no costlier 
accessions will be added to our floral belongings 
another summer than a few recently opened 
oyster Or sweet corn cans, but it is pleasant to 
plan a screen of vines here, a bracket of rare 
plants there, and bright blossoms everywhere 
about our homes, to lift our thoughts above our 
| work and give pleasure to all who shall see them. 

Can we not plan so wisely that some of our 
brightest dreams shall come true ? 

Vines would we have over some window 
where the summer sun beats in fiercely ? then, why 
not plant vines as soon as the season will permit ? 

Plenty of wild ones our woods and brook. 
sides afford—vines of luxuriant, thrifty habits ; 
so we need not scan our catalogues in search of 
Cypress, Madeira or Canary Bird vines, when 
Bitter Sweet, Wild Clematis, Woodbine and 
Mountain Roses can be had for the digging, and 
give quicker, much denser shade than does any 
climber our catalogues portray. 

We can now decide just where we will plant 
roots of these creepers, and if the ground is too 
sandy or exposed to afford suitable footholds 
for them, some stormy day we will inveigle our 
men folks into making for us a large, bottomless 
box, which filled with rich earth and placed by 
doorway or under windows will give our vines 
nourishment and some protection. 

Is the door-yard filled with long piles of 
moss-covered logs, recently drawn from the 
woods and ready to be converted into next year’s 
supply of firewood? Before saw and axe shall 
chip the logs into fragments, let us look them 
over and see if we cannot find spoils for our plants. 

Here is a mammoth, hollow-hearted hemlock 
log, resinous, fragrant, with pretty mosses and 
lichens growing in the seams of its rough ma- 
hogany stained bark. Sections of this log, 
two feet high, hollowed evenly and filled with 
|rich soil, shall stand as beautiful, rustic plant- 
stands in our front yards as soon as the snow- 
| drifts make room for them. 

If the bark threatens to peel from the smooth 
under surface, nail it securely to the wood be- 
neath and sift flaxseed and herds’ grass in the 
damp, decaying interstices of the outside bark. If 
moistened frequently, as often as you water the 
plants growing in these huge, rustic vases, a fine, 
green fringe of grasses will grow in waving little 
tufts from bark seams and scars. 

Do you also find curious great whofis and 
knurls growing from trunks of maples and 
beeches, now prostrate? Sports and deformities 
of nature they are, but if sawed from the parent 
limb, hollowed, polished or simply varnished, 
these singular growths make the most beautiful 
of rustic hanging baskets, and in the floral 
market command high prices. 

On some decaying log of gray birch you may 
find a shelf-shaped fungus growth, “toad stools” 
woodsmen call them. Sometimes they are gray, 
with & thin birch bark skin drawn over their up- 
per faces, but oftener rain and frost have stained 
them the richest shades of brown. But, what- 
ever their color, these curious shelves make pretty 
wall brackets for upholding a light plant or vase. 

Suspend one of them under a picture on the 
wall, place on it a glass containing a sweet potato 
in water, and before the summer ends a grace- 
ful, living vine will greenly wreath your picture. 

If fowls and the children’s cosset lambs per- 
sist in troubling plants and seedlings that would 
otherwise thrive by doorways and under sunny 
windows, this month of March may give us lei- 
sure to net a strong twine fence, that when 
staked about our plants will securely protect 
them against the longest-necked biddy that ever 
stretched her evil, yellow head into a flower 
garden. 

These twine fences are netted simijar to a fish 
seine; the meshes an inch apart and of very 
strong twine. I have seen them, but have not 
learned how to net them. A strip a yard wide, 
and as long as your garden requires, if fastened 
at top and bottom to stakes driven at short inter- 
vals into the ground, is perhaps more effectual in 
keeping out a flock of aggravating hens and 
chickens from one’s garden than a picket fence. 

In driving over country roads, who has not 
seen little plots of flowers by door rock or house 
sill protected from inroads of animals by stiff 
rows of finely split stakes, necessarily driven so 
closely together to keep out marauders—and a 
half-grown chicken with her lean, s!ippery sides 
is a marauder—that imperfect glimpses can be 
obtained of the thrifty plants and bright blos- 
soms nodding their gay heads inside their 
stockade. 

For a substitute, arch wire mosquito netting 
about sunny nooks where flowers love to grow, 
keeping it in place with a few stakes and bind- 
ing its upper edge that little hands as well as 
larger ones may not be wounded on the jagged 
wires while caring or reaching for flowers. 

No month in the year so favorable for making 
flower gardens on paper as March. 

We trust the summer will show these paper 
gardens and floral air-castles, built when the 
snow drifts are honey-combing, have not been 
in vain. Mrs. A. S. B. W. 





THE illustrated catalogue of Templin & Sons, 
Calla, Ohio, is particularly interesting to ladies 
interested in flower culture. It is very full and 
complete in details and varieties, being given up 
entirely to flowers. 





. G. F. NeepHaM, Washington, D. C., 

B . us his pamphlet (third edition), “‘ Fig Cul- 
ture at the North, ” in which he saows conclu- 
sively that the people of the Middle and Northern 
States, by using the proper means, can grow figs 
of as good quality, and in abundance, at the 
North as at the South—that is, as fine as the im- 
ported. 





BEAUTIFUL Ever-BLoominc Roses. — All 
lovers of choice flowers should send to the Din- 
gee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa., for some of 
their lovely Roses. These roses are certain to 
bloom, and are the finest in the world. They 
are sent safely by mail post-paid to all post-offices 
in the United States. This Company is perfectly 
reliable, and noted for liberal dealing. They 
give away in Premiums and Extras more Roses 
than most establishments grow. Send for their 
New Guide, a complete treatise on the Rose, (70 
pages elegantly illustrated), free. See advertise- 
ment in this paper. 

THe Dover Ecc PEATER, which we adver- 
tise, deserves a word of special commendation 
from us. It may not be known that several mil- 
lions of these Beaters have been sold, and that 
each has been sold with a warrant to “ delight 
the purchaser.” Such is the fact. No other ar- 
ticle was ever so warranted. But another fact is 
still more remarkable, namely, that never was a 
single one of these Dover Beaters returned for 
a fault. No, not one. They satisfy each pur- 
chaser. It does not matter of whom you buy the 
Doves Beater, the warrant follows it. It is a 
pleasure to us to advertise and endorse an article 
like this. 





RUMSON NURSERIES. 


(Established 18<4.) 

Introducing the Great New Quince “ Meech 
Prolific,’ the Wonder of the e. Ord 
booked now for delivery in fall of ’84, stock limited 

150,000 Mulberry trees, Comprising Russian, J; 
ponica, Alba, Moritti, Multicaulus, etc. Fruit tree: 
n variety, choice small fruits, large and varied stock 
of ornamental trees, shrubs and vines, including. 
Rhododendrons, —— Azalias, Japanese maples 
Hardy roses, etc. Send for prices to 

HANCE & BORDEN, Managers, 
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Quer Seed a spe- 
cialty. KIRTLAND 


8. vi sville, Conn. 


BUY Hovey’s Choice Seeds. TRY 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | FREE. 

mt St., ton, 
READER | “Ieee = Rare Pace o-7) only, 
address, ae! BROTHERS , Keene, 


It will astonish 


“BLACK-EYED PEAS, 


too seeds rocts., also package of “‘ Umbrella China” 


seed rocts. 
ALEXANDER KING, 
Augusta, Houston Co., Texas. = 


WOO, me. A LW Au 3 sun IN, v.. 


dard Fruit Trees, Vines, etc., suited to each particular 
state. Fig trees, earliest and latest peaches, the newer | 
grapes, seeds of Pedigree melons, specialties. Circular of 
my pure unfermented wines, for and 

per yr ag 3 “ Fig Culture at the North ”” 


HAM, Washington, D. 
PLANTS AND. SEEDS 
FOR BVEBY BODY. 
BOOK or FLOWERS 
we ye 
HARRY 


Ai 
CHAABEL, 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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7 mail. 12 Everblooming for $1.00. Bed- 
ROSES : Plants, etc., CATALOGUE —. T.G. 
OLD, Kingston, Som. Co., M 





"eos of sea-shells and 25 White hn (satin 
finish) visiting cards, with name 25 cents 
_ SEA-SHORE CARD WORKS, East River, Cr. 


DOVER EGG-BEATER. — 


Beats the white of the Eggs thoroughly in ten 
seconds. The Beating Floats revolve on two ccn- 
tres, one inch apart, and curiously interlace each 
other—notice them. No joints or rivets to get 
loose. Cleaned instantly. Money refunded if you 
are not delighted with it. A woman and her 

‘ Dover Beater’’ cannot be separated. The only 
article in the wide world that is warranted to de- 
light the purchaser, For so cents one is sent by 


» POVER STAMPING CO., Boston, Mass. 
- THE “QUEEN” PERCOLATOR. 
Gprinkler, Measure, Biscuit Cutter, Etc. 
8 Articles in One. 
Fits ony Coffece-pot. 
= Half the Coffee. 
By mail, FE come. 
Agents Wanted. 
QUEEN PERCOLATOR CO. 
Cincinnati, 0. 
AGENTS roved Fife every town in en ae 
at sight and recom- 
yt itself when once 
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introduced. A rare 
chance for live Ageuts, 
either ladies or tlemen. 


Address, with stamp, , EW DER & Co., Racine, Wis. 


REND: your address on postal card and I will 





send you circular of my new strawberry 
t Queen” which I introduce in spring 
W. N. HOUGHTALING, Seymour, Ct. 
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“Hello, Fim—I've iched two bushels of the b ‘ick Straw- 
berry Srom is"ere row, a tittle more’n 100 feet 
long.” 


HINTS ON FRUIT CULTURE, 4o illustrations, 
chromio of Vick Strawberry in 8 colors, and 3 portraits. 
Also sample copy of Our Paper mailed free. Address 
Green's Fruit Grower, » Box 562, _ Rochester, N. Y. 





. send for owr ILLUSTRA , p CATALOGUE, and of 
re them care 
<a ty Ff, ones wel pe Fee make your 


SEEDS, 
‘others 
“ere 
SSEps oot them Ba 

test them before 
They are fresh and reliable. - Don’t 
second-hand dealers. Write for m 
Almanac Cai FREE: 
Rockford, Ill. 


“STRAWBERRIES. 


124 Fine Plants for only $1.00. 


25 plants each of Wilson, Sharpless, wang or and 
| Bidwell, and a copy of a large seventy page book telling 

| how to grow all kinds of Fruits, Flowers, etc., also how to 

| destroy all Insects that trouble Trees, F ruits, House- 
| a, ete. All of the above for $1.00; and every person 
| who sends their order before March 15th will receive /ree 
| 12 plantseach of Fames Vick and Manchester, the leading 
| new varieties ; .book will be sent upon receipt of money ; 

| plants in April. Show this offer to your neighbors and get 
| | upa club. $50.00in ms ne the WELD Nowe sending 

* Jamestown, New York. 


| most orders, Nurseryman, 

N. B. The tenth answer to this advertisement will re- 
ceive /ree 12 fine ever blooming roses, name of the winner 
| will be published in April number this magazine. 


| tact RY PLANTS FREE, Any one sendin 
me six names of persons who are interested in Sm: 
Fruit, I will send six Raspberry Plants, Ohio Tyler Gregg 
ree. Small a s specialty. Price list free. 
J. IRVIN JOHNSON, NSON, Palmyra, N. Y. 


FOREIGN GRAPE VINES 


FOR GRAPERIES. 
ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS, 
Greenhouse Plants, Bedding Plants. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 

DAVID FERGUSSON & SONS, 

Ridge and Lehigh Aves., Philadelphia. _ 


STRAWBERRY | trthecxpescnces een 
CULTURIST, N.Y. 
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Won all the izes in New and New Yor 
City ps and 1 a s and Fi for sale. Seed &. 
circular. . HawKIns, iter, Mass. 











2) VERS nthe POULTRY YARD 


108 Pages. It teaches hen ope Om to care for 
them, to feed, to yop oat lay oem, 'n on cold weather, to 
prevent treat all , to be a 
** successful ’ wg 4 25 cents in stamps. A 
Fifty page book REE FOR "ALL with it. 


= M. LANG, Oove Dale Farm, Ooncord, ams 











